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To fulfil the conditions necessary for a perfect 
diet, there are three physiological requisites 
demanded of food: (1) That it contain certain 
constituents; (2) that these be sufficient in amount; 
and (3) that the food be in such a condition as to 
be assimilable by the system. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is a food beverage which 
exa“tly fulfils these conditions. It is extremely 
rich in albuminoids and _ other nitrogenous 
substances which are recognised as the chief 
tissue-forming foods. It maintains all who take 
it in a vigorous state of health, from mewling 
infancy, through callow youth to bright manhood, 
-and then onward to the lusty winter of a healthy 
and happy old age. 


To safely come through the battle of life, it is 
necessary that one’s diet be such as shall supply 
the materials for making up the loss of tissue, 
which is continually taking place in the human body, 
to a greater or less extent, and which, in addition, 
has to supply the energy required for the per- 
formance of the work constituting the many acts 
incident to one’s daily existence. Vi-Cocoa, taken 
regularly, will do this. It is suitable alike for man, 
woman, and child; and costing only sixpence a 
packet, no home should be without it. 
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HEN you see a new food advertised, you try it out 
of curiosity. You’re experimenting. When you 
buy Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa you are 

upholding the judgment of several generations of 
English men and English women, who lived through the 
most strenuous times of our island history. For nearly 
a century before Wellington won Waterloo, before Nelson 
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THERE IS NO RISK IN TAKING 


Beecham’s Pills. Their long and successful service in the welfare of the Public proves 
them to be a medicine of quite unusual excellence. What they have done for thousands 
of others you may reasonably expect they will do for you. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


do their work in Nature’s way. They act specifically but gently on the faulty organs. 
They are an unequalled preparation for all cases of Indigestion, Biliousness, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver and Kidneys, and Impurities of the Blood, You need not have the 
slightest hesitation in adopting a course of these pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 
from which they are skilfully compounded ensure the most beneficial results. If you 
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were used in English homes. There’s no experimenting 
with Fry’s. 


Manufacturers of 
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are troubled with ‘‘nerves’’, Ifa little exertion tires you, if you do not enjoy your food, to the 
if you have pain after eating, if you are afflicted with sleeplessness, or indeed experience 
any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Beecham’s Pills at once, Royal Houses 
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[The British workman is a born sportsman, yet how 
seldom can he afford time or money to follow his natural 
bent or inclination! In these circumstances the replies by 
some of our best-known authorities in the sporting world 
to the question, “ What is the best Sport for the 
man?” will be read with more than passing interest. 


The DUKE OF BEAUFORT: 
(dtaster of the Badminton Foxhounds, and, despite his 
sixty odd years, as zealous a huntsman as ever. He 
has been declared the best amateur huntsman in 
England. He edited the famous ‘‘ Badminton Library 
of Sports and Pastimes”), 


In answer to your question, “What is the best 


sport for the poor 


manP” I would 
The MARQUIS OF WATERFORD, K.P. 


suggest rat- 

catching. 

(ormerly in the Royal Horse Guards and Worcestershire 
Regiment. Now commands the South of Ireland 
Yeomanry. Lives at Portlaw, co. Wicklow, Ireland, 
and owns about 66,700 acres). 


I consider fishing or running with foot beagles the 


Luin 


—— 


LORD FITZHARDINGE 


(Master of the Fitzhardinge Foxhounds at Berkeley, 
Gloucester). 


Here are six reasons why I consider that rat-catching 
is the best sport for the poor man: 


1. It is inexpensive. 
2. It takes a lot of hunting. 
3. It makes him use his wits. 

; : 7 t° 
some fa sirge 
Colonel St. LEGER MOORE, C.B. 
(Master of the Kildare Foxhounds from 1883-97, and 


4. It is jolly good fun. 
5. It pleases his dog. 
6. It destroys 
noxious vermin. 
President of the Irish Amateur Athletic Association, 
Commanded a battalion of Yeomanry in the South 
African War, and was mentioned in dispatches. [His 
recreations are “hunting, shooting, fishing, cricket, 
tennis, polo, boxing, fencing, and running”). 
I think fishing is the best “ poor man’s sport.” 


is still a quantity of free 


water available in the 


United Kingdom. And the 

accessories for the sport 

are cheap and last a long 

time with care. 

Dr. W. GORDON-STABLES, R.N. 

(Nine years in the Royal Navy, two years in the merchant 
service. He has travelled twice to the Arctic Regions, 
and been cruises in every other part a the world, 
Ig now @ well-known writer of novels and boys’ books, 
besides many scientific and medical works. His 
recreations are “curling, swimming, and cycling,” and 
his hobby in the summer is to tour the country tn a 
caravan. He is Vice-President of the C.E.S.P.K.A., 
and a member of the Humanitarian Society). 


All sports that are cruel are, in my opinion, cowardly 
and degrading. But there is less cruelty attached to 
fishing than to any other sport in these islands, providing 


There 
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the fish is killed directly it is 
landed. 

Though I have killed big game in 
all parte of the world, I have always 
been an enthusiast on piscatorial 
art. 

Fishing can be had, I think, by even 
the poorest men, who do not squander 
their savings in public houses. 

A day's fishing means a day in the 
country, a quiet and health-givin 
happy day, far away from the din an 
unwholesomeness of city life, far 
from its cares and worries, 

I am sure of one thing, if we had more fishermen 
among our working men, we should have far more con- 


mr ge Ska 


drunkenness, 
and fewer 
idiotic Social- 
ists. 
Mr. HAROLD BROCKLEBANK 
(For ‘many years Hon. Secretary of the famous Altcar 
Coursing Club, near Liverpool, which is recognised as 


the headquarters of the sport in Great Britain. It is 
on their grounds that the race for the Waterloo Cup 


takes place every year), 


In my bes gs SF pk is the best sport for the poor 
it not only encourages a day in the o 
but affords for little outlay a lot of sport aad a charm of 


speculat- 
ing much, 
or little, or 
nothing at 
all. 


Mr. A. J. HUMPBRERY 

(Secretary of the South of England Coursing Club). 

I consider fishin 
man, that is, if he 
fishing. 

A man gets fresh air, and an enthusiastic fisherman 
enjoys that sport even more than shooting. 
ecan get 

fishing 
free, and t. 
river bank P- 
fishing also. 


sea 


Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 
(Hon. Secretary National Anti-Vivisection Society, 
author, artist, and traveller. His recreations are “all 
manly sports that do not involve cruelty to animals”). 


I do not know whether you confine the meaning of 
the word “sport” to a form of enjoyment derived from 
the destruction of life. 

If so, I see no reison why the poor man or the rich 
man should cultivate in himself the joy of killing living 
fuinge Bt ag killing anything, the r man has 
many healthy amusements, such as quoi icycli 
arisket, and football. Soh Eine 

Somo day I hope rich and poor alike will recognise 
that there is nothing brave in killing defencoless 


animals, and it 


is more manly 
to seek amuse- 

mont with- 

out shedding 

blood. 

Tne Butter: “ What makes the missus in such a 
bad humour this morning? ”’ 

The Maid: ‘‘Some woman told her a secret last 
night, and she’s forgotten it.” 

ef oe : 

“T say, my boy,” he remarked, ‘‘is there anything 
to shoot down here?” 

The boy looked around for a moment, and then 
answered, with eagerness: ‘‘ Ay, there’s the skule- 
maister comin’ ower the hill!’ 

—st~o——- 

Tomy (to his bosom friend, Bobby): “I get a 
penny every day if I take my cod-liver oil.” 

Bobby: ‘‘Do you? And what do you do with it?” 

Tommy: ‘‘Oh, mother puts it in a money-box for 
mo until it gets to three shillings, and then she buys 
another bottle of cod-liver oil.’ 


“TO INTERESTO- 


To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. 


is the cheapest sport for the poor 
oes not go in for salmon or ont 
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Stationers’ Hatt. Ong Penny. 


THE ONLY THRILL. 

Ar a small railway station in the Highlands there 
arrived a London man, to whom the simple attrao- 
tions of the place failed to apres. He wandered 
down to the station-master’s office one evening, and 
complained of the lack of amusement to be had. 

“a Bice you no pierrots, no concerts, or anything of 
that kind here in summer to help to pass the time 
away?” 

‘“No,’? was the response, ‘‘naething o’ that kind, 
but if ye come back aboot eight o'clock ye’ll see the 
goods train shuntin’!” 

ener 9 freee 

Tur Norse: “Yes, we kept you alive for three 
weeks on milk punches and brandy.” 

Tho Patient: ‘‘ Just my luck; and I was unconscious 


all that time.” 
eee 


Miss Watson: “Did Mr. Sark sa 
entered the drawing-room last night, 
the beautiful Miss Watson?’ ”’ 

Clara: ‘‘ Yes, dear, with the accent on the ‘that.’ ”” 

ee fee 
GETTING TIRED. 

An Irishman applied for a job at the docks. At 
first they said he was too small, but he finally 
persuaded them to give him a trial. 

He scemed to be making good progress, and they 
gradually increased the size of his load, until on the 
last trip he was carrying a three-hundred-pound anvil. 
When he was halfway across the gangway taking his 
load on board ship he fell into the water. 

With a great splashing and spluttering he came to 
the surface. 

“Throw me a rope, I say!’’ he shouted, and again 
he sank. 

A second time he rose to the surface. 

“Throw me a Tope, I say!’’ he shouted again. 
Once more he sank.’ 

A third time he rose struggling. Then he splut- 
tered angrily : 

‘“* Tf one av you spalpeens don’t hurry up and throw 
me a rope, I’m going to drop this blessed anvil!” 


a ee 


Harotp: “ What did she say when you turned out 
the gas and kissed her?” 

Rupert: “Said she felt as if she never wanted to 
see my face again.”’ 

the —__ 

Lawysr: ‘I must know the whole truth before I 
can successfully defend you. Have you told me 
everything? ”’ 

Prisoner: “ Except where I hid the money. 
that for myself.” 


to you as I 
ara, ‘Is that 


I want 


THE FLOWER OF DEATH, 

THE incursions of tourists having caused the almost 
total disappearance of the edelweiss from certain 
of the more frequented Alpine peaks, a Swiss gentle- 
man has, according to a recent telegram from Geneva, 
decided to spend about £500 in re-stocking the moun- 
tains in question with plants imported from other 
less accessible spots. 

The idea is a pretty one, undoubtedly, but its wis- 
dom may be questioned. The edelweiss has been 
rightly christened “the flower of death.” Every season 
it takes its toll. Only a few days ago three fatalities 
occurred in a single day, the result of three separate 
attempts made by inexperienced climbers to reach 
blooms growing on dangerous snow-covered slopes. 

In addition, more than thirty other deaths in the 
Alps have been reported this year as being due to 
the same cause. Last summer there were 231 accidents 
to gatherers, or would-be gatherers, of the plant, 


eighty-three of them resulting fatally. Altogether, 
according to Mr. H. Dupont, the eminent French 
statistician, the edelweiss has been directly responsible 
for the deaths of certainly not fewer than five thousand 


persons since mountaineering first began to be the 
fashion in the early years of the last century. 

And the pitiful part of the business is this: that 
the edelweiss is not only, or even principally, to be 
found on inaccessible and dangerous mountain slopes, 
as is popularly imagined. It will grow practically 
anywhere in a firm, sandy soil, where there is a fair 
amount of sunlight, and may be seen flourishing at 
this present moment in many unpretentious suburban 
gardens in and around London. 


One for each day of your holiday 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Pamriexp village school stands in the angle formed by 
the junction of » by-road and the main London road. The 
hry around it runs right into the nose of the angle, 

here at certain times during the day the echool 
gga =) ' sed veal play. In paint of fact, Td 
ey gene leave tl und if t ge! 
anes. po over the ad This as order that 
they may play the popular game of seeing who be the 
last to get of the way of passing motors. Z 

Many a time have chauffeurs jammed on their brakes 
hurriedly, for the main road curves just before it comes to 
the school, and muttered curses on the head of some more 
adventurous boy or girl. a . 

Now it came to pass one warm morning in July that Sir 
Richard ins SF a in his Mercédés car was passing 
through Pamfield. He ran round the curve before the 
schoo] at a fair speed, to find a few yards ahead a horde 
of school children. . 

“Confound ‘em!” Sir Richard muttered, slowing up as 
quickly as possible. Then he suddenly jammed the brakes 
on hard and pulled up with a jerk, one of the front tyres 
brushing against a small girl who was d to win 
glory or die in the attempt. . . 

The tyre merely touched the girl, but it furnished 
sufficient excuse for her to collapse and compete with Sir 
Richard’s siren at its worst. . 

“Um!” remarked Sir Richard, ng he sly at the 
child. “What did she do that for, I wonder? Jove!” 
The exclamation was forced from his lips by the sight of a 
girl who had suddenly emerged from school. 

“Like one of those what-d’you-call-ems in what-d’you- 
call-it cathedral,” he muttered. 

The girl was tall and slender, and in the sunlight her 
hair shone like burnished corre: Her eyes were dark 
blue, with soft, velvety Now, however, they 
glittered with righteous wrath as she bore down on the 
motorist. - ‘ 

“Good-morning!” said Sir Richard, raising his cap. 
“ There’s—er—a little girl crying here. Thinks I hurt her 
with the car, you know.” : 

“He knocked her over, teacher; we saw him!” yelled 
the children. 
that an attempt was being made to outrival her, 
irl screamed at the top of her voice. 

“Poor little Mary!” cried the schoolmistress, running 
forward with an easy grace and taking the child in her 
arms. : 
“Don’t worry; she is not hurt. The car did not even 
knock her down,” protested Sir Richard ; “it was only the 
tyre just brushed against her what-d'you-call-it.” He 
indicated the small = pinafore. The schoolmistress 
turned on him furiously. ‘ 

“You ought not to be allowed to have a car until you 
have learned to drive it!” she flashed. 

“Oh, I say, that’s too bad!” cried Sir Richard. “Come 
to that, you know, you ought not to let these youngsters 
stray; they ought to be chained up, you know, like those 
what-d’you-call-'em prisoners at what-d’you-call-it.” 

“Very lucid,” snapped Miss Ferroncourt, for such was 
the name of the schoolmistress. “I don’t believe you've 
got a license for being a competent driver.” 

Sir Richard smiled, for he had been placed high in the 
Gordon-Bennett race. “Look,” he said, “the kiddy’s 
quite all right now.” rar 

He pointed to the “injured” child, who was listening 
open-mouthed to the quarrel (!) and had quite forgotten 
ber tears. Directly she saw Miss Ferroncourt and Sir 
Richard gaze at her, however, she let herself go again with 
renewed vigour. jest 

“Fine of lungs, hasn’t she?” remarked Sir Richard 
admiring ; 

“Brute!” muttered Miss Ferroncourt. 

“T say, she'll how! all day. Give her to me.” Then 
before the schoolmistress could protest Sir Richard had 
taken the youngster from her and was making inane 
remarks. The small girl seemed immensely diverted, how- 
ever, and when Sir Richard showed her how to work the 
siren she crowed with joy. The final conquest consisted 
of « handful of coppers. . 

“She’s all right,” said Sir Richard. “The worst of it 
is, though, that she'll probably try the same game with a 
motor going quicker than I was, and then she’ll have some- 
thing to cry for. You know, the children ought not to be 
allowed to hang about like this,” he went on. 

“Indeed,” remarked Miss Ferroncourt coldly. 

“T must do something to stop it.” 

“You must? What have you to do with it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Ingram is a close friend of mine; he is the 
chairman of the managers, I believe.” 

“T see,” returned Miss Ferroncourt icily. “You wish to 
make the roads safe for incompetent drivers who do not 
trouble to warn people of their approach.” 

“If you include me in that category I must really pro- 
test, for I sounded my, what-d’you-call-it several times as 
I came round the bend.” 

The schoolmistress did not trouble to reply, but turned 
to the open-mouthed boys and girls, saying : 

“Into school, children.” 

Slowly they filed in, Miss Ferroncourt following with- 
out another glance at Sir Richard. 

Honk! Honk! went the Mercédés’ siren. To the girl 


If from niggers and from trippere your 


The Happy Romance of a 
Village Schoolmistress. 


By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 


there seemed a note of defiance 
in it, and she closed the door 
with a vicious bang—a truly 
feminine retort. 

Sir Richard gazed at the 
closed door for several minutes, 
asmile on his face, filling his 
- pipe the while. Presently he 


—_—_— raised his cap, 
mistress put as much tem 
into her soft eyes as she could 
—then the vision vanished. 

. On the following morning 
Miss Ferroncourt was instructing her class in the in- 
tricacies of the multiplication table, when suddenly they 
heard the continuous hooting of a motor-car horn. At 
first it was faint, but slowly it grew louder and louder, 
until the mournful scream issued through the school 
windows from directly outside. 

Miss Margaret Ferroncourt stared out of the window, to 
see the Mercédés car with Sir Richard and his chauffeur 
coseping along at a snail’s pace, the former working hard 
at 


i 
the siren. Presently the motor stopped entirely, and 
the on passed through the playground into the 

“Please, miss,” he said, twirling his cap in his hands— 
“please, miss, Sir Richard Grayt! sends his compli- 
ments, and wishes to know whether all the children are 
safe before he passes the school.” : . 

“Give my compliments to Sir Richard,” said Margaret in 
freezing tones, “and ask him to exercise his own 
intelligence.” 

“ Certainly, miss,” the chauffeur replied. 

Margaret went to the window and with flashin — 
watched the chauffeur walk through the playground, her 
little foot tapping the floor beneath her. 

She saw the man give the message to Sir Richard, and 
noticed the latter smile. Womanlike, she looked for some- 
thing to vent her wrath upon, and descended ferociously 
on two small youths who were engaged in the laudable 
pursuit of making faces at each other. . 

Thence forw: for the rest of the week she heard Sir 
Richard’s car lustily hoot in prolonged agony as it passed 
by the school at the same hour each morning. 

a mere eal ” she ane one and aunt of her hate 
went into cane, mu erring pupils’ annoyance. 

On the Monday in the following week she heard the 
hooting of the car, not so prolonged this time, and a few 
moments afterwards the school door opened and the 
Reverend Arthur Ingram, M.A., entered, accompanied by 


Sir Richard Graythorpe. 

Good enorning, Miss Ferroncourt!” he said. “I have 
come to Ry a duty visit. Permit me to introduce Sir 
Richard Graythorpe.” 


“T think we have met before,” said Sir Richard, smiling 
at her as he spoke. He extended his hand, but she 
apparently did not see it, and replied in distant tones : 

* Good-morning !” 


what a fine figure of 
he was a head tal 
men. 

“Mr. Ingram tells me that you are a daughter of 
oes of crane Bis Besnard ag sii 

“That is so,” the girl replied proudly, her eyes ing, 
es ier always of whenever her father’s name was 
mentioned. : 

They still spoke of Ferroncourt of Balliol at Oxford. 
He was easily the most brilliant scholar that the college 
had ever uced, : 

“My father was at Balliol with him,” Sir Richard said 
softly, ‘‘ and I have often heard him speak of Mr. Ferron- 
court. He used to say that your father was the finest man 
he had ever met.” 

Though he did not know it, Sir Richard was taking the 
best ible way of ingratiating himself with Margaret. 
Her father’s memory she treasured above all things. 

“TI brought this along with me, thinking you might like 
to see it,” he said. From his pocket he took a photograph 
of a dozen men, amongst whom were Mr. Ferroncourt and 
Sir John Gra: , Sir Richard’s father. 

“It was taken about six years ago,” he said, “when a 
iw old Oniversity: men ane at ser chines 

e girl’s eyes glistened as she gazed at the photograph. 
“Thank you very much for eine it,” tho bald potty. 
“It is so nice to see his dear face again. I have not got a 
photograph of him; all I had were destroyed in a fire. 


She ieoed longing] ain at the loved face, and then 
handed it back to Sir Ri ard. 


“I hope I have not annoyed you by sounding that 
beastly siren so often?” he sai presently, salting a 
favourable epportanity: “Fact is, I’m like a mischievous 
boy sometimes, and for the life of me I could not resist 
sounding the what-d’you-call-it as I passed the school.” 

“Tt did annoy me, replied, her face flushing. 
“It was rather silly of me to let it do so, but I could not 
halo it. That little girl was not hurt at all; it was m 
fault for allowing the children to stray about the road. 
have since forbidden it. But I want you to forgive me for 
being rude to you,” she went on hurriedly. 

“Well, I deserved it,” he replied. “I must have ap- 
peared to belong to the us ‘road hog’; but I was 
annoyed by the foolish behaviour of your scholars. Mind, 

2 ‘ led. “I felt a bit—er—you 


passed by, and on the fourth morning a 
to the school with a package addressed to 


"s no reply, miss,” he said, touching his cap and 
walking away. 
When Margaret opened the package, she found within it 


Mar, 


“« 


a splendid enlargement of her father’s , skilfully ex. 
trated fern the gromn. "With.lt was the following iocc, 


- Graythorpe Hall, 
July 20th, 190... 
“Dean Miss Fearoncovrt,—Will you accept the 
inclosed? I am rather keen on photography, and this has 
given me a chance of doing something a little way out of 
the run. It has been very interesting to me, and 


I trust you will be as pleased over the result as I was.— 
Sincerely yours, RicHakD GRAYTHORPE.” 


Margaret's eyes brimmed with tears as she gazed on ¢} 
photograph. It was a splendid reproduction ib Weng 
wind ha ate oe cad to ee 

“ How kin thoughtful of him,” she said to herse| 
“and how nicely he has put it, as though it was o iniced 
on my part and not on his!” 

She sat down and wrote an impulsive little note cf 
thanks to Sit Richard. She little thought what the tiny 
scented note meant to him; she did not dream that he 
pressed it to his lips or that he read it on an average once 
every two minutes. 

Aiter this Sir Richard’s Mercédas seemed always to 1.6 
traversing the road Pamfield past the school. He 
no longer played overtures on his siren, but he would 
cause it to hoot twice, and this would bring Margaret to 
the window. She would wave her hand—he would raise 


his cap and oe on. 

Presently, however, he waxed bolder, and oftentines 
walked by the school when Margaret had finished for the 
day. He always affected to be surprised, but would seive 
the opportunity to walk a little way with her. But 
Margaret soon began to see through his clumsy artifice. and 
she often asked herself whether she was doing rizht in 
allowing him to be so much in her company. 7 

bai But what harm ig there in it?” said eventually. 
“He is a gentleman, and I like him immensely. Besides, 
I have no friends down here, and no relatives who care a 
snap of the fingers for me.” 

radually the knowledge came to her that she looked 
eagerly for the coming of Sir Richand. She found that 
she had got into the habit of confiding in him and asking 
~ Gba Extra, thas the peat | 

She knew that the people in the village gossj about 
Sir Richard and herself, and that they LZ that 

that there -tl down at the school be a-carryin’ cn 
summat shockin’ wi’ Sir Richard Graythorpe.” 

But she was content to Jet them gossip. What they said 
or thought had no effect on her. Sir Richard, however, 
saw matters in a different light. 

A kind friend (!) came and advised him to put an end 
to this flirtation with the schoolmistress. She—the kind 
Seed bested out the difference in the social positions, 
and that, of course, that sort of thing was only idle 
amusement. This same kind friend, by the way, had a 

rriageable daughter, and both mother and daughter had 
their opinions as to Sir Richard’s future. 

The good lady, however, went away somewhat non- 
plussed, and Sir Richard remarked after she had cone 
pra hoped he had not been “too deucedly what-d'you- 
call-it. 

This interview set Sir Richard thinking. Being 
essentially a man of action, he was not long content with 
mere thoughts. 

One morning a few weeks afterwards Margaret heard 
the familiar “ Honk! Honk!” of the Mercédés just as she 
was putting on her hat after the children had gone home 
to dinner. She ran out to the gate with a smilo of 
welcome. 

“T say, Miss Ferroncourt,” cried Sir Richard, “come 
for a little hcp sind 

Rather!” she res; leefull. ringing lightly uv 
eaidla bie, po &. Y, Springing lightly up 

Away hummed the car along the white road. Above 
them the trees formed a natural arch with their protruding 
luxuriant foliage. The rush through the air brought an 
exhilarating feeling to Margaret, and she laughed aloud. 

“Enjoying it?” Sir Richard asked. 

“T should think I am!” Margaret responded. 
mustn’t go too far, otherwise I shall be lat 

rian Ca ae 

“Wan go back?” the girl repeated. Then shoe 
laughed in and added: “ Not very ach 

“That’s all right, then; we'll keep on.” 


“But we 
te getting back.” 


Ma ~ glanced at him wonderingly. “Wha t 
the children?” she asked. sales poate 
“They'll like a holiday,” he replied. “Besides, the 


what-d’you-call-’em will soon find a new teacher.” 

“ But don’t you mean me to go back at all?” 

He shook his head gravely. 

A spirit of abandonment seized the girl. She felt that 
she did not care whether she went back or not. It was a 
lovely new feeling, and she revelled in it. 

_ “I've got permission to take you over an awfully charm- 
ing church near here,” Sir Richard said. “You're keea 
on architecture, aren’t you?” 

The girl nodded. 

“ Here's the permission,” he said, handing her a paper. 

Margaret took it and read it through. Her bands 
trembled slightly, her face flushed, and her eyes had 4 
ieeeny look in them. 

“Well, Margaret?” Sir Richard asked, bending close to 


her. 
“Tl come—Dick,” she replied softly. 
Half an hour later they were aokeried by special license. 
* * * * * 


“T wonder what Mrs. What-d’you-call-her will say.” 
Sir Richard remarked a few hours later as he sat besi'e 
his wife in_a first-class reserved compartment of ths 
Continental Express. 


aaa aESTEIIEIRS car: ‘es cemmmememmmememmeens 
ae “You're looking very well, to-day, Mrs. 
iles.” : 
Chronic Grumbler: “Ah, but you ain’t seen my 
inside, sir!” 


epirit should recoil, then take a boat, row out to sea, and read the August ROYAL, 
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*TWIXT_GALLOWS AND VICTIM. 
————— 


The Crime of Arthur Devereux. 


Told by HENRI PIERRON. 


as es evening, he found his wife and twin children 


i ead, having evidently been poisoned with chloro- 
yan vier had already Been in the hands of the police 
for fraud, he was afraid to report the gesrney, bat hid 
the bodies in a@ trunk instead, and filed to loventry. 
There he was appyphended while following his occupation 
as chemist’s assistant.) 


A MOTHER'S SUSPICIONS. ; : 
‘ Iw my last chapter I brought the history of this 
extri inary case down to the point where Devereux 
was arrested on the capital charge. I now propose to 
go back a little, and trace the sequence of events 
which led up to hig capture. . . 

He had, ¥ will be remembered, hidden the bodies 
of his wife and twin children in a tin trunk, which 
he then sealed hermetically. He spent nearly an 
entire week over the job. Mrs. Devereux and her | 
babies met their deaths on the evening of January 3lst. ; 
On February 7th, Devereux sold up the home and 
disappeared, having first wa the trunk at a 
furniture repository situated in Kensal Rise, some 
three miles distant from Milton Avenue, where the 
tragedy was enacted. 

Soon afterwa his mother-in-law, Mrs. Gregory, 
who had been worried at not hearing from her daughter, 
called at the flat to make oa She found the 
front door locked, and the blinds drawn. 

The neighbours, to whom she applied, could tell 
her very little. The family, they thought, must have 
been gone away some time, for nobody remembered , 
latterly hearing the babies cry. _ . 

A couple of days later, while still engaged in pur- 
suing her inquiries in the district, she heard of the , 
terrible trunk. She had always been ready to suspect | 
her daughter’s husband, and from that moment she 

led her worst fears as being fully confirmed. i 
In that trunk she was convinced were the bodies of 
her darling daughter and her two little grand- 
children. Of this she felt perfectly assured. { 

It was a woman's unreasoning intuition, and for ! 
once, ag we know, it was correct. But, of course, j 
nobody believed her. The furniture repository man 
was polite, but utterly incredulous; and as for open- | 
ing the trunk, as she desired, why, that, he declared, | 
was entirely out of the question. It was, he ay be j 
out, not her property, but her son-in-law’s, who had 
expressly told him that it contained books and | 
chemicals, and he had no reason to suppose the con- | 
tents to be otherwise than as stated. When she became 
pressing, he referred her to the police. 

They, too, were politely incredulous, as was also 
at first the magistrate to whom they presently sent 
her. Nevertheless, at her earnest solicitation, his wor- 
ship at last ordered the trunk to be opened. 

OPENING THE TRUNK. 


The duty was entrusted to Detective-Inspector 
Pollard, who took with him to the furniture ware- 
house two subordinate officers. They were quite easy 
in their minds about the affair, for they did not at 
all expect to find anything out of the common. 

Still, they went about their business with method 


and precision, as is customary in such cases. First 
they 


ad the trunk weighed. It turned the scale at 
2 cwt. This was heavy, considering its size, although 
not greatly in excess of what might be expected, 
assuming Devereux’s account of its contents to be 
correct. 

Next the three officers got hold of it, and shook it 
violently. There was no vibration, nor any sound of 
rattling. But this, again, might be accounted for by 
careful packing. 

Finally, they cut the cords, broke the seals, and 
opened the lid. There was then revealed the top of 
what was practically an inner box of wood, formed 
of a number of cross pieces fastened together with 
screws and cemented with glue. 

Even then the officers did not realise what the next 
step wag about to reveal. If, they argued, a man 
were gding to warehouse, for an indefinite period, a 
trunkful of valuable books and costly chemicals, it 
was only natural that he should take every precaution 
against their being damaged by damp, eto. _ 

Five minutes later, however, when, by the exercise 
of considerable force, a section of the wood had been 
prised up, official icism was at an end. Tele 
phone were set ringing, messengers hurried this 
way and that, and in a little while several of the 
higher officials from Scotland Yard itself were on 
the scene, and assisting actively in the further 
operations. 

Twenty-four hours later Devereux was taken into 


custody, under circumstatited already and 


especially as it 

excited an immense amount of interest Ss the ivi 
i at t! 

the ice-court 


In criminal courts. 

Owing to this, my hands were tied, and I had the 
mortification of hearing Devereux’s previous conviction 
for fraud made public, without being able to stop it. 
Other matters detrimental to him, too, were intro 
duced, some of them merely hearsay, and having no 
foundation in fact. In short, the inquest was, from 
the point of view of the defence, a most unfortunate 
proceeding, and one containing many elements which 
operated unfairly to the prisoner. 


WAS DEVEREUX INSANE? 


Next came the police-court proceedings, and these 
were necessarily long drawn out. Of course, all the 
evidence heard there was also fully reported, and not 
only that, but a tremendous lot of irrelevant matter 
was published by a certain section of the Press con- 
cerning Devereux’s life and upbringing. 

I was very sore and angry about this. To many 
people it would doubtless seem a very drastic step to 
take ; but I cannot help thinking, nevertheless, that it 
would conduce greatly to the interests of justice if 
the newspapers were to be absolutely prevented from 
publishing anything about a prisoner, except what 
actually transpires in evidence. 

I was also greatly worried as to what line of defence 
I ought to take. There were many facts in Devereux’s 
family history which pointed to a strong probability of 
a defence of insanity having a good prospect of success, 
and this line of defence was at one time seriously 
considered. But this suggestion himself 
would not listen to, although I pointed out to him 
the terrible risk he was running—seeing that the jury 
might not accept his story—in closing the door to this 

ible lina of escape. 

I believe that he actually was insane, and in this 
opinion I am backed up by some of the leading 
mental experts, including that eminent specialist, Dr. 
Forbes Winslow. 

He came of a neurotic stock. They say there is a 
skeleton in the cupboard of every family, but, in 
parecing my investigations for the defence of Devereux, 

unearthed a whole cemetery of skeletons. He had 
himself, I discovered, attempted to commit suicide 
many years previously, and had actually been charged 
at a police-court with the offence, and bound over. 
And in thus acting he was but following in the foot- 
steps of hig father and his grandfather, both of whom 
attempted their lives at different times. 

“I WOULD RATHER DIE ON A GALLOWS.” 


Moreover, one of Devereux’s uncles on his father's 
side also attempted suicide, and wae certified insane, 
his mother was mentally afflicted, and an aunt on his 
mother’s side took her life by throwing herself out of 
a window of a house in Regent's Park. Is it straining 
the point to say that a man with such a family 
history ag this was at least likely to have committed 
the crime with which he wag charged (supposing he 
did commit it) in a fit of aberration? I think not. 
However, as I have said, Devereux vetoed this line 
of defence, his exact words to me when finally dis- 
cigiing tke subject being as follows: “Mr. Pierron, 
if the worst comes to the worst, I would rather die 
on a gallows, than live in an asylum.” 

We had, therefore, to rely upon the theory of 
suicide following murder, as related by Devereux. 
This involved a number of inquiries into the past of 
the Gregory family, and here again a lot of skeletons 
were u . The secret histories of long-forgotten 
liaisons and entanglements, of grave indiscretions, and 
even of criminal acts of wrong-doing were dragged 


into the light of day, and eventually became public 


It would not serve any good purpose to go into 
details about these, as some of them concern perf 
innocent people now living. Suffice it to say, that 
was put upon the track of one of them, which! was, as 
it happened, most material to my client's defence, 
through a communication received from a lady who 
was an absolute stranger to me. 

Her name was Mrs. Harries, and she was, at the 
time she wrote to me, a professional nurse. She had 
been, however, at one period of her life, the wife of 
a well-known physician, but had been divorced by 
her husband, the co-respondent in the case being 
none other than the father of Mrs. Devereux, or 
Beatrice Gregory, as she was prior to her marriage. 

After leaving her husband’s house, Mrs. Harries had 
lived under the protection of Mr. Gregory for a while, 
and so she naturally knew a deal about the 
family. She told me that she had often heard Gregory 
say that his daughter Beatrice was mad, like her 
mother, and added that there were a number of 
letters and other documenta in a box belonging to 
her, which was detained by a St. Albans hotel pro 
prietor for rent. Many of these, she assured mo, were 
actually written by the deceased woman to her father, 
and were of such a nature as would materially aid 
the defence. 

WITNESS WHO DISAPPEARED. 

Of course, I made it my business to proceed to St. 
Albans, and to the hotel indicated; and there, sure 
enough, was the box, just as she had said. But my 
most persuasive wiles were insufficient to induce the 
proprietor to allow me to have even so much as a 
Peep inside it. So back I hurried to London, and 
made application to a judge of the High Court, with 
the result that I obtained an order from him directing 
that the box was to be opened by the police in my 
presence, and that I was to have access to any docu- 
ments it might contain. This, I may say, is a very 

ing in criminal cases. 

Armed with this order, I went once more to the 
hotel, and had the box opened. It contained plenty 
of documents, but, to my chagrin, there was not 
amongst them a single one bearing directly upon the 
case, or calculated to help the defence in any way. 
But I learned afterwards that one day, prior to my 
visit, Mr. Gregory had called at the hotel, and the 
landlord had allowed him to open the trunk and take 
some documents away! What they contained, or if 
they would have assisted the defence, I could never 
discover. 

Still, there was Nurse Harries herself. And, as 
she had meanwhile called at my office, and 
herself ready, and even anxious, to go into the witness- 
box and tell all she knew, I was not so distressed at 
the absence of the documentary corroboration as I 
otherwise might have been. I kept in constant touch 
with her, up to almost the very eve of the trial 
Then, to my utter consternation, she disappeared. 

The situation thus created was an extraordinary 0 
and exceedingly embarrassing to the defence. "We had 
to try and prove that Mrs. Devereux came of a tainted 
stock, and would, therefore, be a likely woman to 
commit suicide, and the one witness who said she 
— help us materially in the matter could not be 

‘ound. 
«THREE INDICTMENTS FOR MURDER. 

True, there was the case of Mrs. Devereux’s brother 
Sydney, who did actually commit suicide by drowning, 
as related in a previous chapter. But the prosecution 
tried—very unfairly, I thought—to discount this piece 
of evidence by suggesting that he did not really make 
away with himself, and emphasised the fact that no 
body was ever found. Their doing this caused all 
sorts of surmises to be set going, it even being rumoured 
at one time that the missing man turned up in 
Australia. So far as I could ascertain from exhaustive 
inquiries, which I personally made in Plymouth, there 
was practically no doubt about its being s genuine 
case of self-destruction. At all events, from the day 
when his clothes wera found in a pile on the beach at 
Plymouth, none of his relations or friends had ever 
set eyes on him, or heard from or of him. 

Up to the very morning of the day fixed for the 
trial, I kept hoping against hope that Mrs. Harries 
would put in an appearance at my office as she had 
promised, or, at least, let us know where she had 

ne. As she did neither, however, I had no resource 
ut to apply for a postponement of the case to the 
emis application the fol Ul disposed 

is application judge was not at all dis 

to grant, and it was only on the urgent solicitation of 
Counsel, whom he heard in his private room, that he 
eventually agreed to the course suggested. I at once 
issued an appeal to the Press for assistance in tracing 
Mrs. Harries, with the result that she was found. 
But, alas! this help turned out to be double-edged, as 
the publicity involved in the Press investigation of her 
whereabouts elicited also the unfortunate fact that she 
had herself been confined in an asylum. Of course, this 
greatly diminished the value of her evidence as to Mra. 
Devereux’s state of mind. 

The trial was eventually begun at the Old Bailey 
on the last Wednesday in July, 1905, and lasted four 
whole days. Mr. Justice Ridley presided, and the 
court was crowded, about half those present being 


Ob, Phyllis! When you saunter aut upon the beach to broil, be eure that in your lily hand you take the August ROYAL, 
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ladies. There were threo separate indictments for 
murder, but only the first one, which related to Mrs. 
Devereux, was ed with. For the defence I 
had briefed Mr. George Elliot, Mr. Arthur Hutton, 
and Mr. Cecil Fitch. Arrayed against us on behalf 
of the Crown were Mr. Charles Mathews (now Sir 
Charles Mathews) and Mr. Bodkin. 

The evidence revealed the story mucli as I have told 
it here. Our line of defence was a double one. We 
sought to show that both Devereux and his unhappy 
wife were people of ill-balanced minds and less 
normal self-control. That Mrs. Devereux’s character 
and the history of her family were such as to raise a 
strong antecedent pecans of suicide, and such as 
to make Devereux’s account what happened extremely 
likely to be true, and that the prisoner's own mental 
condition and the terrible list of his near relations 
who had been the victims of insanity in various forms, 
were abundantly sufficient to account for the extra- 
ordinary manner in which he had behaved, according 
to his own story, on returning home and finding the 
bodics of his wife and children on the bed. The pro- 
secution drove home the ier of a — murder, 
deliberately planned, carefully thought out. 

The acus Le put into the witness-box, and he told 
his own story in low, even tones. He loved, his wife 
and twin babies, he said, and he would not knowingly 
have harmed a hair of their heads. When he came 
home and found them all three dead, he was 80 
horrified that he hardly knew what he was doing. 

The turning-point of the trial was when Sir ( les 
Mathews came to cross-examine him genoarning the 
telegram he sent in answer to an advertisement for a 
chemist’s assistant. This was dispatched, it will be 
remembered, on January 18th, and in it Devereux 
described himself as a widower with one child. 

“But,” said Sir Charles, “on January 18th you 
were a married man with three children?” : 

“Yes,” answered Devereux, apparently no whit 
disconcerted. ; 

“On March 22nd, however, when you said you would 
be available, you were a widower with one child? 
was the next query. 

“Yes, as it happened,” came the reply, as calmly 
as before. 

MY CLIENT A DOOMED MAN. 


Then, turning to the judge, he explained that it was 
wm device he often been driven to adopt before in 
order to secure@ situation, as there was great reluctance 
on the part of employers in engaging men at a small 
salary with wives and families. 

But the judge looked incredulous, and when, after 
briefly scanning his countenance, I turned té& look at 
the jury, I saw a similar look of incredulity reflected 
in varying degrees on each of their faces. 

I knew, then, that my client was a doomed man. 

The judge’s summing up, too, was dead against the 
prisoner. Indeed, it was rather in the nature of a 
speech for the prosecution ; being devoted to ing 
home against Devereux the points that had already 
been brought out with such terrible distinctness by 
Sir Charles Mathews. Nor did he say one word in 
favour of the unhappy man. In short, his summing up 
amounted to this: he practically told the jury that it 
was their duty to convict. 

I felt that the chances of a reprieve petition were 

ractically hopeless, murder by means of poison being 
Feld, and rightly held, in such utter abhorrenes by all 
classes of the English people. Nevertheless, I started 
one, and secured quite a number of signatures, some 
of them being those of really influential people. It 
was presented in due course. But the Home Secretary 
declined to interfere. 

It was a painful day upon which I went to say good- 
bye to my unhappy client, as he lay, awaiting execution, 
in the condemned cell. My only consolation was that 
he bore e wonderfully well. He chatted quite freely, 
and thanked me cordially for the efforts I had put 
forth on his behalf. : 

He also affixed his signature to d will, which I had 
prepared at his express desire, conveyed to me through 
the governor of the prison. He appointed me trustee 
of ue property, on behalf of his only surviving son, 
Stanley. 
' i - WE SHALL NEVER KNOW. 


As may well be imagined, the “estate” was a small 
one. I thought at the time that the chief asset was 
the trunk in which the bodies had been concealed, 
and I therefore applied for possession of it to the 
Commissioner of Police. But that official declined to 
give it up, on the ground that to do so was contrary 
to the public interest. 

I felt that this was not a question for the Com- 
missioner to decide, and I made up my mind that, if 
I could prevent him, he should not have this particular 
exhibit to add to the very interesting museum of 
criminal relics at Scotland Yard. So, having proved 
the will, I took proceedings against tha Commissioner 
to recover the trunk. He contested the case, but lost 
it, and, in due course, an order was made for the 
trunk to be delivered up to me. 

Unfortunately, owing to the delay, the crime had 
then ceased to some extent to be of interest, and I was 
consequently unable to dispose of the relic to advantage. 
It is still for sale to tho highest bidder, for the 
benefit of little Stanley. 
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Devereux maintained his =: I had alntost written 
carel demeanour, to the _ I have seen it stated 
since that he made some sort ‘of a confession, _just 
before he wag led to execution. This is untrue. He 
always insisted that he was innocent, and, thoughi the 
various facta and coincidences that were woven together 
at the trial too strong for him, it is quite posst- 
ble that his version of the affair may have been the 
true one. We shall never know. ; 

It is. always sad to see suffering caused to innocent 
persons involved in cases such as this. ‘The public 
seems, for some unaccountable reason, to consider it 
almost in the light of a duty, to visit the sins of one 
gaily menber of a family upon the other innocent 
members. . 

A notable instance of this occurred in connection 
with the trial and conviction of Reid, the Southend 
murderer. He had an elder brother, it will be remem- 
bered, who gave evidence in the case. Afterwards he 
was deprived of his employment, driven from pillar 
to post, and so generally harassed and worried that 
in the end he committed suicide. 

A somewhat similar result ensued in the Devereux 
case, the only difference being that the ending was 
not 80 ic. His brother owned a flourishing busi- 
ness, but he was utterly’ ruined, and had to give it 
up, owing to the unpleasant notoriety that the un- 
fortunate affair entailed upon him. 

RUINED BY LACK OF MONEY. 
I have mentioned already that it was the fact of 


Crossman having hidden the body of his wife in a 
tin trunk, which suggested the idea to Devereux of 
doing the same. He told me, not without a certain 


touch of pride, that he knew he could greatly improve 
upon Crossman’s methods, and how, as a matter of 
fact, he had done so. “The trunk,” he said, “might 
have remained warehoused for years, so long as the 
charges had been regularly paid on it, and nobody 
would have been the wiser. No smell could ever have 
arisen from it. The only doubt I had about it,” said 
he, “was whether the bottom was strong enough to 
bear the weight inside when it was moved. As the 
men were carrying it downstairs at 60 Milton Avenue 
they bumped it clumsily against the stairs, and I stood 
by shivering as the thought struck me that the bottom 
might give way.” Well he might shiver! 

On another occasion, he remarked that it was lack 
of money that had brought him to the gallows, because 
it had prevented him from being able to take proper 
steps to conceal the trunk. His idea was to have 
saved his salary in the situation he had obtained at 
Coventry, until he had at his disposal the sum of 
£50. “T could then,” he said, “have disposed of the 
trunk in such a manner that it could never have been 
found.” : . 

He never enlightened me as to how ha proposed to 
do this, however, and I have very grave doubts as to 
whether he would have found it so easy a job as he 
seemed to imagine. 

. SERVANT GIRL’S SAD STORY. 

Following hard u the heels of the conclusion of 
the Devereux trial, I had two other murder cases, in 
each of which, I am pleased to say, I was successful 
in securing an acquittal. 

The first of these was of a type that is ag sad as it 
unfortunately is common. A young and innocent girl 
came up to London from Devonshire for the purpose 
of entering into domestic service. 

She made the acquaintance of a man who worked 
occasionally at the house of her employer, and “walked 
out” with him. Under promise of marriage, he took 
advantage of her, and presently she found herself in 
trouble. The author of her ruin, when he realised 
what was about to happen, left the neighbourhood, so 
that she was unable ‘to trace him. 

Her baby came one Sunday evening, when she was 
alone in the house, all the family being at church. 
The Benepe alleged that she strangled it, and 
called two doctors to prove their case. 

I produced no witnesses for the defence, but in- 
structed Mr. H. Curtis Bennett, the rising young 
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barrister and son of the well-known metropolitan police 
magistrate, and we confined ourselves to attempting 
to elicit certain admissions from the two medical 
witnesses im cross-examination. In this we were 
successful, the jury unhesitatingly returning a verdict 
of not guilty on the charge. 

The other case was also one of alleged child murder, 
but fhe circumstances were altogether different. Tho 
defendant was a young married woman, twenty-six 
years of age, the wife of an omnibus conductor. 

She was the mother of three children, aged thice 
and two years, and seven weeks respectively. It was 
the last that formed the subject of the charge. 

It appeared that for some time prior to the baby's 
birth, and also afterwards, the husband had been doing 
but little work. The result was that the family were 
in dire straits for food, besides being so far in arnar 
with their rent that they were in expectation of being 
turned out into the street. All this preyed on the 
poor woman’s mind. 

She was a country girl, and her parents were ct:1] 
living at her old home in Suffolk. To them, in her 
bitter trouble, she went, taking her baby with h-r, 
but without saying anything of her intention to |r 
husband or to the neighbours. As a result, th» 
husband reported the double disappearance to tho 
police, who set about making inquiries in the usual 
way. : 

The following day, in the afternoon, she returnci, 
but without the baby. Shortly afterwards, in com- 
pany with her husband, she called at the local poticc- 
station. She did not herself make any statement to 
the inspector there, but her husband said, in ler 
presence, that he had questioned her as to the wher- 
abouts of the baby, and she then told him in tho 
most matter-of-fact way that she had killed it, an 
that the body was in the parcel they had brought with 
them. The police thereupon undid the parcel, an! 
there, sure enough, was the dead baby. 


UNFAIR EVIDENCE 

Now, this case, simple as it sounds, involved a pcint 
of law that has never yet been finally decided. Mist 
of my readers will know that a husband cannot, exc: }t 
in a very few cases, give evidence against his wif, 
and this was not one of those few cases. 

But the prosecution put forward the extraordinary, 
and, to my mind, altogether untenable theory, tha: 
they were entitled to use against the prisoncr the 
statement made by the husband in her presence. This 
amounted, of course, to getting her to convict herself 
out of her own mouth, for his statement, it will le 
remembered, was but a repetition of a statement tha! — 
so he alleged—she had iously made to him. 

This struck me as being a most unfair way <f 
introducing as evidence that which was not, in fact, 
evidence, and I determined to make a strenuous fiviit 
against its admission. There were clergymen an! 
others who interested themselves in a practical way 
on the poor woman’s behalf, so that funds were net 
lacking for the defence. 

I again instructed Mr. Curtis Bennett, and the crs 
duly came on for trial at the Central Criminal Court. 
Mr. Justice Grantham being the judge. Our defenco 
was that the death of the baby was due to an accident. 
The woman, we contended, had cuddled it up under 
her cape for warmth while in the train, and had then 
herself drop’ off to sleep. When she awoke, sho 
found herself alone in the carriage, and the chill 
dead from suffocation. She was ‘too terrified to tll 
anyone, and had concealed the matter until her return 
to her husband. 

ACQUITTED AND DISCHARGED. 

The point as to the admission of the husband's 
statement was accordingly argued at considerable length 
and with great insistence by our side, and eventually 
Mr. Justice Grantham expressed his intention «{ 
admitting it as evidence, but, at the same time, 
reserving the point for the consideration of the Court 
for Crown Cases reserved, should the prisoner bo 
convicted. ; 

Thereupon, up jumped the Counsel for the Treasurr, 
and announced that, rather than run the risk of an 
appeal in such a case, they would prefer not to put 
the statement in. It was accordingly ruled out, and 
the case ended in the woman’s acquittal and discharze. 

She was, indeed, a woman who had been more sinned 
against than sinning. A small fund was raised by 4 
few sympathisers who knew the distressing circum: 
stances of the case, amongst the contributors to it 
being the kindly, broad-minded judge who tried her; 
and she was given a fresh start in life. I hear «f 
her from time to time, and I am pleased to be alle 
to say that she is better off, and far happier than 
she had been for years prior to the tragedy that came 
near ending so disastrously for her. 

(Mr. Pierron continues his reminiscences next 
week.) 
oomemennerr aS Gp 


Ar dinner one evening a well-known actress was 
most amiable to a very young subaltern who sat next 
to her. He was mightily pleased at being on suck 
good terms with a live actress. 

Suddenly she said, in her artless, pretty manncr: 

“T am to take a boy’s part in a new play, and I 
have been watching you ever since we were intro 
duced. You don’t mind, do you?” 


To soothe the troubled waters procure a little oil: to soothe the troubled spirit procure the August ROYAL. 
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lady has had many parallels in the annals of love, and 
it is said that no less a person than the present King 
of Spain first became enamoured of Princess Ena of 
Battenberg through seeing her portrait at the house 
of a friend. . 

It is believed by some people that most inanimate 
objects absorb some of the personality of human 
beings who come in contact with them, and if this 
theory be true it is conceivable that ae and 
sculptures are able to exert something of the influence 
that exists in those whom they represent. 

A particularly interesting love story was reported 
from Italy some years ago. A young traveller was 
walking leisurely through a certain art gallery one 
day, when his attention was suddenly arrested by a 
finely executed bust of a woman. The features 
were so life-like, and the marble face had something 
in it so exquisitely tender, that the traveller deter- 
mined to become acquainted with the original. 

After some trouble, he managed to obtain the name 
and address of the sculptor, whom he found to be an 
old, broken-down man, whose face was lined with 
care. The traveller stated the reason of his visit, and 
begged to be told where the lady whose image had 
so impressed him could be seen in the flesh. 

“Alas!” exclaimed the old man, sorrowfully shaking 
his head, “I wish, indeed, that I could tell you. The 
original of the bust which you eo admire is my 
daughter ; but where she is now I do not know. Three 
years ago she eloped with a young Scapegrace, and 
from that day to this I have heard nothing either of 
her or of him.” 

The traveller departed in despair, and for many 
months he was haunted by the beautiful bust that had 
so taken his fancy. 

One day, happening to be in a little shop in 
Rome, he was amazed to see behind the counter the 
beautiful woman for whom he was seeking. Drawing 
her aside, he told her of his visit to her father, upon 
which she burst into tears. 

It ie that the man with whom she had 
eloped had treated her very cruelly, and was now 


her to go back to her father, who had long ago for- 
given her everything, and a short while after, the 
wedding bells were ringing for the marriage of the 
charming widow and her romantic discoverer. 

A dainty little miniature was the means of bringing 
about a wedding in Berlin recently. A handsome 
young man had his photograph taken, and was 60 
struck with the result that he arranged with the photo- 
grapher to exhibit it in a prominent position in 
his window, where it could be admired by passers-by. 

Coming to the studio one morning to see how his 

rtrait looked, the young man found that it had 
been placed next to the miniature of an exceedingly 
pretty girl. Struck with the beauty of his partner in 
the show-case, he obtained her name 8nd address from 
the photographer. Means were found to bring the 
young couple together, and in due course their wedding 


took place. 

Falling in love with a picture is not so difficult to 
understand as falling in love with a girl's hand- 
writing ; yet there ig at least one case on record where 
a man did this. He was a retired soldier, and was 
still a bachelor, when one day, on purchasing a tin 
of condensed milk, he saw written in an exquisite 
hand the name and address of a woman on the label. 
The writing so appealed to him that he sent a note 
to the writer, with the result that they became firm 
friends, and a year or two later were married. 

It appeared that the girl wag employed in the tinned 
milk factory as a paster-on of labels, and in a spirit 
of pure mischief she one day wrote her name and 
sdsen on one of them, to see if anyona would take 
any notice of it. 

The “magic of the human voice” was illustrated in 
a@ remarkable manner in Now York not long since, 
when a clergyman fell in love with the voice of a girl 
at one of the telephone exchanges there. Having occa- 
sion to ring up a friond, he was so delighted with the 
voice of the operator who “ put him through” that he 
visited the manager of the telephone company, dis- 
covered the owner of the dulcet tones, and proposed 
and was accepted within a few weeks. 
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Having filled up these entry forms as completely as 
possible you must now cut out the entry forms Nos. 1 to 8, 
and sign the declaration form below. Then placo your 
entry forms in an oe addressed to the -HUNT 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
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W.C., and post to arrive not later than Wednesday, 
August 5th. 


£50 in Prizes. 


A prize of £25 will be given to the competitor (or will 
be divided amongst the competitors) from whom we receive 
a set of entry forms completely filled up in accordance 
with the conditions. In the event of no one forwarding a 
set completely filled up, the prize will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends in the most nearly complete set.” 

Five prizes of £5 each will be given to the competitors 
from whom we receive the next most nearly complete sets 
of entry forms. we 

In the event of ties, the prizes will be divided. 

Competitors adjudged to be the winners of prizes may be 
called upon by the Editor to produce legal proof in 
support of their claims. 


43.—A man who has heard the Riot Act 
read 
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admirals and generals quarrel like schoolboys among 
themselves. But it isn’t always funny for the nations 
whom the admirals and generals are supposed to 
serve. Some of the greatest naval and military 
disasters in history have been owing wholly and 
solely to the fact that the leaders of the defeated 
fleets or armies have been on such bad terms that 
they have hampered one another, instead of working 
cordially together against the enemy. 

Two of the most famous generals of ancient times 

: were Belisarius and Narses. Apart from each other 
| neither of them had a rival in the art of war. In the 
year 533 they were both sent by the Emperor Justinian 
to drive the Gothic invaders out of Italy. Had they 
| helped each other the task would have been simple. 
| But they “were not on speaking terms,” and the 
result of this was that the great city of Milan, which 
was besieged by the enemy, was not relieved in time. 

William the Conqueror had reason to be thankful 
that King Harold’s generals were not united. Two 
of them, Edwin and Morkere, quarrelled with the 
others. They refused to patch up their differences 
and join whole-heartedly to expel the invader when 
he landgl at Pevensey in 1066. Instead, they drew 
off in dudgeon from the Saxon army, taking with 
them thousands of their followers. 

Nobody wishes to deprive the Scots of the glory of 
Bannockburn. All the same, it is just possible that 
Robert Bruce would not have won his great victory 
had the English barons been united. . 

UNDER THE BOLD BENBOW. 

It was the same sort of jealousy among the 
French nobles which led the King of France to be 
defeated by the Black Prince at Poitiers; and our 
Henry V., fighting five against one at Agincourt, 
might have lost instead of won if the generals opposed 
to him had not hated and distrusted one another. 

England has lost several times both on sea and land 
through “little differences” between her admirals and 
generale, William III. was terribly hampered at 
the great battle of Steinkirk, in 1692, because his 
generals, Dutch and English, could not “hit it off 

r.” The worst naval defeat we ever suffered 
was off Beachy Head in 1691, when a French flect 
thrashed an English and Dutch fleet very thoroughly. 
The fight was lost mainly becauso there was no con- 
fidence between the leaders on the losing side. The 
British admiral, Russell, openly accused some of 
his chief captains of being traitors to the country 
before the first cannon shot was fired, and they 
returned the compliment by informing him that he 
was another. 

In 1702 Admiral Benbow was cruising with his 
squadron in the West Indies, and off Santa Martha 
gave chase to a French fleet under Du Casse. But 
many of his captains, for no other reason than that 
they were on bad terms with him personally, abso- 
lutely declined to join in the fight, and sheered off 
with their ships. bow was left to fight alone with 
the handful of ships which stood by him. He fought 
desperately, and even after his leg had been shot off 
by a chain.shot, insisted on remaining on the quarter- 
deck until he was forced to give up the action and 
sail away baffled. Benbow died of his wound, and 
several of the sulky captains were tried by court- 
martial and shot. 

WHY PRINCE CHARLI£ LOST. 
There might have been another and different result 
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; F N of “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” had not dissensions and 
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nerals, Lord Elcho and Lord George Murray, were 
far more anxious to get up a duel with each other 
than to fight the Duke of Cumberland. 
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in the Peninsular War, instead of covering himself 
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ing him had they worked together; but Ney and 
Soult were personal enemies of Massena, and, though 
he was in chief command, they refused to carry out 
his plans and wasted time in futile wranglings. 
Napoleon declared that he lost Watorloo through 
the generals under him hating each other too much 
to fight well together. There was some truth in it 
Grouchy distrusted Soult, Soult was envious of Ney, 
and Ney hated both of them. How could they be 
expected to do their best when they were, 60 to say, 
continually hurling defiance at each other? 


could surpass the August ROYAL, 
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A Pound a Bark. 

Owners of dogs in Montclair, New Jersey, will in future 
be fined £1 for each bark given by their pets between 9 p.m. 
and 6 am. 

As in Daya of Yore. 

It is proposed to paint the gun ports of the Victory 
yellow, their colour ot Trafalgar, and to re-rig the ship as 
she was in Nelson’s time. 

Mate on Board. 

‘A chess match by wireless telegraphy has been played in 
mid-Atlantic between passengers on the White Star liner 
Oceanic and the Cunard liner Campania. 

Well Done, Easton! 

Easton Mandit, a hamlet in Northamptonshire, owned 
entirely by the Marquess of Northampton, has just given a 
remarkable pageant, in which 85 out of 180 inhabitants 
took part. 

Won, But Done For. 

After a carousal at the Neuilly fair a man named Roché 
betted his companions that he would throw himself in front 
of a motor-car. He won his bet, but there are no hopes of 
his recovery. 


Picture Pars. 


HOW GRAPES ARE STORED. 

Two methods of ie grapes are shown in this 
picture. By means of the device illustrated in figure 1, 
a bunch may be preserved all the year round. It must 
be cut with a piece of stalk 
sufficiently long be 
inserted into the neck of a 


erers. It consists of a series 
of hoops, each one smaller 
than the one above it. It is ded from a hook, and 
the bunches are hung round asin the sketch. Easy acceas 
is thus gained to them for picking off unsound. berries. 
= 0C<— 
FILTERING IN A HURRY- 

Tus accompanying illustration is that of a filter- 
pump, which is largely used by chemists for the purpose 
of hastening filtration. The pump, whichis shown in sec- 
tion, is connected to the vrreq: . 
water supply by a piece of \ 
rubber tubing. The water, 
in dropping right through 
the pump draws in the air 
from the side ons as shown 
by the arrow. This side piece 
is connected by another yee 
of rubber tubing to the filtra- 
tion vessel. By this means 
the air is exhausted from the 
vessel—indeed, with a good 
pressure of water an almost 
complete vacuum may be 
obtained. It follows that ; 
the liquid in the funnel is rapidly drawn through the 
filtering medium into the vessel. The funnel is con- 
structed of porcelain with a perforated bottom on 
which the filtering paper is placed. 
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Makes Hay While the Sun Shines. 
Mr. Thomas Williams, of Whitemoor, near St Austell, 
who is in his 100th year, has just been assisting in haymak- 
ing operations, and was engaged in raking the rick. 


Icee for Dogs. . 

A fashionably dressed woman drove up to @ store in 

Newport, Rhode Island, the other day, ordered two ice-creams, 

and placed them before her pet dogs. She was very 
indignant when the manager interfered. 


Too Polite. 

A burglar broke into an hotel at Rendsburg, Germany, 
and was about to escape with his booty when he thought he 
would first write his initiala and profession in the visitors’ 
book. While he was thus engaged a waiter locked him in, 
and he was arrested. 


‘*Want to be Buried, Sir?” 

A code of ethics designed to raise the status of the under- 
taker was adopted the other day at the annual convention 
of the British Undertakers’ Association in Newcastle. It 
was agreed that “advertisements tending to loudness” 
should be discouraged, as well as touting for funerals. 


- 


CHEAP FEEDER FOR BEES. 
Lempert in for keeping bees faa piauiselves er 
to a le expense in providing a supply o 
x feeders. These 


feeders, which 
cost a shilling 


each, consist 
of small glass bottles with 
petocnied lids, from which 
he bees draw down the syrup. 
It is not generally known that 
a tumbler, or any old glass jar, 
will make an excellent sub- 
stitute. All that is necessary 
is to fill it with syrup, place 
a sheet of glass over it, and 
Z then turn it upside down. This 
~ _ type of feeder will not leak, and 
the bees can draw quite as much syrup as they require 
from under the edge of the glass. 
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STOPS THE BOUGHS FROM BREAKING. 
Very heavy crops of 
fruit cause considerable 


P 

adopted to prevent the 
weight of the fruit from 
breaking down the boughs. 
The method. illustrated 
here is the one generally 
employed. A pole is 
firmly tied to the trunk of 
the tree, and each bough is 
held up by cords fastened to 
ape it. This plan has 
the additional advantage of 
keeping each bough 
separate, thus enablin 

the fruit to ripen wit 

greater quickness and more uniformity. 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Half of us Consumptive. 
A medical man stated at a City han poe the other da 
that probably 50 per cent. of people had consumption at one 


.| time or another, and were cured by nature. 


Ae Bad as a Motor-Car. 

Much damage was done by a “ oloud-burst ”at the village 
of Pontamafrey, four miles from St. Jean de Maurienno 
France. The village was half-buried in mud, a bridgo was 
carried away, and two railroads sustained damage by the 
mud and débris brought by the torrent. 


Subscribers Will Stick To It. 

Newspapers have been printed on brown p.per, fans, and 
leather, but a small paper which has just been published ig 
a French provincial town is the first to be printed on fly- 
paper. manager claims that it will be both useful aug 
instructive. 

Even in Pharaoh’s Time. 

The foot of an Egyptian mummy who evidently had the 
gout was exhibited at the ladies’ conversazione of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House the other day. The foot 
showed the calcareous secretions that cause gout, and it is 
regarded as the earliest known instance of the disease. 


be givea to the sender of each original illustrated 
is page. ddress your envelope to The 


. THE BALL AND THE BAR, 


Ar the mouth of some harbours there is a natural 
ts shingle bar, which is covered 
to a certain depth by the 
tide. In such cases a larze 
ball mounted on a high 
ole is stationed in line with 

e bar. When there is 
enough water for ships to 
cross in safety, the ball is 
hoisted as shown in the first 
figure. As soon as the tide 
_ has ebbed to such an extent 
Cer that the passage is no lonver 

z safe, the ball is lowered. An 
ship coming to grief Seana 


— 
— attempting to cross the b 
after the ball is lowered can Naif nothing from the 
insurance company. 
COC 
EXTERMINATING ANTS. 


Ants may be useful for providing a moral lesson to 
sluggards, but they are a distinct ieee in a garden. 
A effective trap for 
capturing. them wholesale 
may be constructed in the 
following manner: Invert a 
flower pot, eight inches in 
diameter, over the nest, and ~ 
then place a small pot over 
the hole, as shown in the 
pictare. In a few days the 
ante will have brought their 
nest and eggs into the large 
t. To make sure the 
ave done so, carefully lift 
up the small pot, and if : 
earth can be seen through ; 
the hole in the large one, thrust a spade under the latter, 
lift it up, and throw it and its contents into a pail of 
boiling water. 
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Pars about Cricketers. 


- the slips, his name will ever remain famo 


8. Coe (Leicestershire). 

Tue ever genial and popular “ Sammy” Coe has been 
playing for Peicostershire ‘or over twelve years now, but 
never he had a more successful season than he is 

ying this summer. , 
‘oe’s early excursions into the realms of county cricket 
were hardly encouraging. In 


his fi 
Surrey, for whom Tom D 
i he “ bagged a brace,” andit took hima 
time to become “acclimatised.” This year, however, he has 
been far more consistent, and he fairly earned his place in 
the recent Gentlemen v. Players game at the Oval. 
‘A left hander, Coe is a batsman of the lusty, free-hitting 
a bowler of distinct merit, and, despite his predis- 
“Little Mary-wards,” an active and useful 


position to run 
man in the field: 

Unfortunately for him his recent benefit natch was = 
spoilt by rain, but as he is only thirty-five he ought to have 
a good many more years of cricket before him. 


A. C. Maclaren (Lancashire). 

Tan Australians, who are pretty keen ju of a man’s 
cricketing worth, generally look upon A. C. as the 
greatest of all English bats. 

Whether “ Archie,” as he is penal oles, is better than 
W. G., in his prime, and Fry and jitsinhji, of latter 
days, is a moot point, but it may, however, safely be asserted 
that the old Lancashire captain is at least their equal. His 
batting genius is, even to-day, peencencsl ; his “cheek” 
at tho crease, colossal; his style, irreproachable; and he 
holds the record for the biggest individual score ever made 
in a first-class match, namely, 424 against Som 

As a captain he stands quite alone, and his know! of 
men and their methods is unique; as a field, in 


& & 


and asa bowler 
he has occasionally got.a wicket with his “lob tosh.” 

Mr. Maclaren, whose cricket has of late years been much 
interfered with through muscular rheumatism, made a 
century on his first appearance(as a Harrow boy) for his 
county. 

Hon. C. N. Bruce (Oxford University). 

Bur for the unfortunate fact that he is no means 
equal to the continual strain and stress of firs' cricket 
the Hon. C. N. Bruce would assuredly take very high 
among prownt 7 batsmen. ; 

He a beautifully easy style—quiet, but, nevertheless, 
effective; all the Page| patience, and both eyes on 
phyelaly strong. veteect” ie hia beonbl ey he sie 
5) i ag able, was 
once meakally, forbidden to take any part in public cricket 
owing to the inevitable excitement connected with it. 

That mandate was evidently partly removed, however, 

played seventeen hile this 


derstood. 
Besides Loren, (rpc aged ofisuch merit, the old Winchester 
boy ined bis golfer, a. branch of sport in which he has 


J. H. Vincett (Sussex), 
In John Herbert Vincett, Sussex scem to have found a 
young cricketer of much all-round ability and promise.' 
Since the begi g of the season he has earned and kept 
ataee in 


Southern side by a series of very 
with bat and ball, the latter = 


Ata picnic while the Kettle makes up ite mind to boil, let others do the grumbling, you enjoy the August ROYAL. 


A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 


Bowling right hand, slow-to medium, he k & good 
length, and, though he favours the leg-break chaty, he can 
also “come back” in a very disconcerting fashion on 
occasions. As a bat he isan eminently useful tail-ender, 
with ee for huge hits; but in the field, although a 
Le Kar - catch, he is hardly quick enough on his feet at 
pr 

At one time Vincett was attached to the Kent staff, but 
the hop county authorities allowed him to depart to 
Hastings, where his remarkable achievements in local 
cricket soon began to attract much attention. 

He is ay yee and is one of the increasing 
number of first-class cricketers who also play first-class 
football, Last season he played for Grimsby at left back. 

P. R. May (Surrey). 

IP. - adie id as — bese ag to length and 
in as he sheer pace, he would be nothing behind 

his ponte: N. oe as a fast bowler. ak 
‘o @ first-class 6 slightly over-pitched ball, however 
fast, is usually an easy four, 7 oo ta the very short one, 
for on a plumb wicket pace alone is of little avail. On s 
damaged toh, however, or against batemen of any but the 
best s, “Phil” May is a holy terror. His rush up to 
the bowling crease, his arm “business,” and his catapult- 
il egy are, piper to pal frighten a man ont ; 
er, uire nerve, to say nothing of skill, 

to face successfully. a 

On the whole, the old Cantab is a good, rather than 4 
very good fast bowler, and no doubt his services will be very 
welcome to Surrey, when he is free from his scholastic 
duties during the long vacation. 

Mr. May toured with the M.C.C. team in New Zealand 
during the winter of 1906-7, going straight on from the 
Corinthian ¥.C-South African tour to join the side. 


Wuex ENprne 
Jury 30, 1908. 
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POMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
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A the two half- 

sovereigns his waistcoat pocket. 

The rector nodded and took the 
money. 

“Come up to my study, and I'll 
give you a recei Of course, if 
Mr.—er—Smith should be able to get 
here to-night, I shall not expect any 
further pa: sd 

Mr. B nm murmured his thanks, 
and as he walked home to dinner he 


In which euiiled biaadly to himself. 


our Old “The ‘all’s the only place where 
they can ’old a proper meeting,” he 
Friend muttered to himself. 
And he had booked up the hall for the 
Mr. Button three nights on which it was possible 
for a meeting in connection with the 
Plays a forthcoming election to take place. 
Prominent 


It was about seven o’clock that 


Y /f if evening that a visitor entered 

a ~Yy wey, (Part. Mr. Button’s co . The gardener 

N ~~ j at once recognised him as Mr. Wilson, 

<> a <= Ti . By C. the Liberal agent at Merstone, the 


x Y YY /, 
ye » 


jh 
‘2.’ <BINCKS. 


neighbouring town in which the great 
battle was being waged. 
“ The rector has sent me,” he said. 
“He tells me that you have booked 
up the on behalf of a 


7? MALCOLM 


. village 
“So 'e called about my vote, did ‘e?” echoed Mr. | gentleman in London, who is not certain which day he 


Button, pulling off his boots to enjoying hie ; will 
tea. r ane re. was 'e?” 

me n’t rea ow, George,” explai 
as she bustled pe dor the little room; ‘‘'e talked so 


there was no understandia’ 'im, but it ‘peared " 
aot, id. everyone was goin’ to ‘ave a much better time 
ii 


“They all says that cape iy times,” was Mr. 


8a. » 

continued Mos. Button; “ 

‘ere. Glad I am, too, for the photo I once sce x 

three policemen takin’ one of ‘em to prison, which 

be i to k rag heer -y eanae i thinking.” 
yjers to ‘em in order ‘m 

tr Button washed down a mouthful of bread and 


won’t come to Littledale,” he declared, “we 
ee en eens oe EE ‘ere. 
't ‘old with——” : 
“Mre Button, who had heard her husband's political 
views until she knew every word by heart, hastily 
interrupted. 
“They're goin’ to hold a meetin’ ’ere on Thursday 
night,” she said. cies ; : , 
taal asked the jcbbing gardener, with his mouth 


“In the ‘all.” ; 

a Oh,” said Mr. Button carelessly, and went on with 
his meal in silence. . as 

But an idea had occurred to him, and his silence was 
because his brain was busy thinking out details of his 
plot. Mrs. Bosco lg? Acme — on his face and 

ked him what he was laughing 
“ Thoughts,” said the gardener laconically. te 
, and when his wife 
f-sovereigns from a 

cupboard by the fireplace, and 

wrapping them in a small piece of newspaper, plac X 
deep down in one of the capacious pockets of his waist- 
coat, 

“TI ou to ‘ave been a folitician,” he confided to 
himself as he climbed up the narrow staircase to his 
room. 


The rector strolled down ‘the garden in the 
the morning to see how Mr. Button was getting along 
with the new flower-bed under the elms. He was some- 
what surprised when the gardener, touching his cap, 
asked if he might have a few words with him. . 

“Certainly, Button, certainly,” he said; ‘‘ what is your 
trouble? ” 
we Tt ain't exactly trouble,” explained Mr. Button un- 
a “it’s _— ‘iring the ‘all. 

he rector laughed. . 

as You don’t mean to tell me you wish to hire the 
a ee isted Mr. Button, ‘‘ leastways not 

*s ir,” persis . Bu as 1 
for myself, but for a gentleman in London—'e’s a phil— 

il. ” 


phil— 

“ Philanthropist?” suggested the rector. . 

“ That's it, ot, a ‘leman wot took a lot of interest 
ie went ee ee a or _o 
lecture ' with tiful pictures e Land, 
i ides @ ben, an y a Mr’ Button 


butter. 


Ll 


e 
the course of 


tr 


hardly reliable, Button,” said the rector dril 
is vei of the gentleman to come down and give 
uw 8 ure and limelight views. What day is it to 
be?” 


and gra 


te-night, to-morrow and Theasy, os ts sure to be one 
of them dates. ’E sent me a sovereign to pay as deposit, 
not knowin’ what the charges ag 


i 
§ 
) 
i 


for the temperance 
ot Bec let Mr. Smith have 
at usual charge. 
pourfds, won't it?” queried the 


uire it,” 
utton nodded. 

“Do you think it will be to-morrow night?” 

‘I can't say, sir, it’s as Likely to-morrow night as the 
night after. It won't be to-night, now, I shouldn’t think, 
ae I ain’t ‘eard anything.” 

‘* Look here,” said Me. Wilson suddenly, “‘ we want the 
hall for a meeting to-morrow night, couldn't this gentleman 
be pers to postpone hie—er—lecture until the night 
following? ” 

“°K might,” said the 


dener, doubtfully. 

“ The rector gave me CS tadeblaat that “th 

** Jones,” in the r. 

“Smith, I unders from the rector.” 

“I meant Smith,” added Mr. Button hastily. 

“ Well, thie gentleman in London was a wealthy man, 
80 I thought he might be willin’ to help the cause by ——” 

“°E’s a Consarvitive,” said Mr. Button promptly, and 
the Liberal agent’s face fell. 

‘* Well, what do you t” he asked. 

“It’s like this,” said gardener slowly, “if you 
was to pay me ten pounds, I might be able to fix it up; 
’e’'d use if on charity.” 

“ Nonserse, man! If you can arrange it for five pounds, 
and promise that you will not allow the rival party to 
use it on Thursday, I might consider it.” 

Mr. Button rose to his feet with dignity. 

**I wouldn't bemean myself by offerin’ ’im five pounds,” 
he said, indignantly, “why, 'e spends as much as that 
on ’is— 

But the Liberal agent, with a curt nod, had departed. 
_Mr. Button sat down in his chair again and lighted his 


“Tl never vote Liberal again,” he muttered, “’allus 
did sbiak they was @ mean lot, an’ now I know it. Five 
But Mrs. Button broke in on his ruminations by announ- 
cing that another cata wished to see him. 
r. Moore, the local Conservative agent, wae a breesy, 
red-faced little man, and he 
‘*T hear you’ve booked i te hall,” he said. 
r Thursday n 


it up with the Leg rag gentleman in London!” 

“‘T dunno,” said Mr. Button, doubtfully, “ you see, ‘e's 
a red ’ot Radical, and money ain’t much count to 

‘*Umph!” gr “Look here, you're 
not so dashed innocent, my man. If you liked, you could 
pot the old boy to alter the date—from what I hear of 

im he’s a bit touched. The meeting isn’t of any great 
importance, but if you'll let me have the hall to-morrow, 
and see the Radicals don’t have it on Thursday, I’ll give 
you a fiver for yourself and pay the rent of the hall.” 

“* Make it ten,” cried the gardener, ‘‘ and I'll do it.” 

“ Five,” insisted Mr. Moore. 

“Ten,” replied Mr. Button, 
monopoly. 

‘‘ Then you can go to—!” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost by the banging 
of the door, which wag perh just as well. é 

That night Mr. Button fidgeted a good deal before 
he got to sleep, and in the morning he was particularly 
irritable. 


“I wonder if it would be wiser to take six quid,” he 
muttered to himself after breakfast, ‘‘ I’m certain to get 
that, and if I explained that Mr. Smith couldn’t come 
down for some time, as ‘e ’ad ‘ad a sudden illness, I 
shouldn’t ‘ave to pay more than the pound t pire the 
i profit ain’t so bad. I think I'll go to 


Mr. 


is Mr.—” 


feeling secure in his 


rector. Five 
Merstone this afternoon.” Meme 

Tn ce of this determination he caught the 
2.10 train from Littledale into the smal] market town, 


where the agente of both parties had their headquarters. 


The liberal agent was very busy” when Mr. Button 
entered his office. 


RHYME-STIGKS. 


See Page iii. of Red Cover. 


“Well!” he mapped, glancing up for a moment from 
rs on his desk. 

: ut the all,” began Mr. Button nervously, “I 

think panics it could be arranged.” 

‘* What on earth are you talking about—oh, I remember, 
you are the ce nee who I saw yeaterday about the 
Hall at Littledale, but it doesn’t matter now, we are not 
poing to bother about a meeting there. The committee 
nee come to the conclusion that the place is not worth 
i 

_Mr. Button looked pained—perhaps by the slur upon 
his native village. 

reer a lot of waverers there,” he said slowly. 

“A meetin’ might convert 'em,” continued Mr. Button 
‘and Mr. Smith ‘as told me that ‘e ain't wantin’ the ‘all 
to-night, I could make an arrangement.” 

Mr. Wilson lanced at him sharply. 

“ How did the estimable philanthropist know anything 
about it?” he demanded. 

“ T telegraphed to 'im,” said Mr. Button unblushingly. 
“°E says as ‘ow he'll sink political differences, and I can 
take the six pounds on behalf of ‘im.” 

“It's very ind of him,” said Mr. Wilson sarcastically, 
‘“‘but he should have empowered you to act for him 
before, it’s impossible to arrange a meeting in the hall 


ae noel 

“To-morrow?” a Mr. Button hopefully. 

“* Equally impossible,” sna the ent. ‘‘ Sorry 
you've had your trouble for nothing, so0d day,” 

“Tt ‘as mn a deal o’ trouble,” muttered the 
gardener, his eyes fixed on a cashbox on the table, “ bein’ 
@ 'ot_an’ dusty afternoon, and——” 

“Good day,” cried the wearied agent impatiently, and 
Mr. Button found himself in the street summing up the 
whole Liberal policy with an eloquence and luridity of 
language that almost surprised him. ‘ 

But at the offices of the Conservative Association he was 
to receive a similar shock. He told practically the same 
story to the little red-faced man, and received practically 
the same answers as those given by the red-faced man’s 


rival. 

Mr. Button to break out into a cold perspiration, 
and his voice husky. Had he taken all thie 
trouble for nothi nay, worse than nothing, for, had not 


the rector of Littledale received a sovereign of his 
money ? 
se We're a lot of waverers at Littledale,” he said, with 


desperate earnestness, ‘‘ a meetin’— 

“Oh, we're nana an open-air meeting there to-night,” 
said the agent casually. 

ae if a pager to get Uieeed Mr. Button, 
“think ’ow the people you ’ad got roun would go 
and vote on the other side. I should if I got the roo- 
matiks through it.” 

“We must chance that,” said the other with a laagh, 
“‘T’m sorry I’m very busy now, good day.” 
Then Mr. Button played his last card. 


“Then I’m sorry, but I shall ’ave to offer the ‘all to 
the Liberals now, I must do my best for mysel’—for my 
emplo er’s charities.” 

“ Oh, certainly, good day.” 


utton was almost speechless with anxiety. There 
was no cashbox on the table, but he wiped his mouth with 
Oe TEs A very "ob deye be: matiered, dint 

“It's a very ‘ot day,” mu movi iW 
towards the door. d = . 

‘* Very,” agreed the man at the table. “Good day.” 

The gardener stood out in the sunlit High Street and 
pond for air. The deposit on the hall had been a pound. 

‘e had lost an afternoon’s work, and his return fare from 
Littledale had been tenpence. He muttered the various 
items over and over again, in an awed voice, as he pulled 
himself together, and walked slowly towards the market- 
piace, trying to think of some excuse to get his sovereign 

ack from rector. 

He reviled himself for having mentioned Mr. Smith's 
wealth, he reviled himself for not accepting the first offer 
he had and clearing a few pounds profit. 

“They ain’t arf politicians ‘ere,” he growled, ‘ never 
agen will I ’ave anythin’ to do with politics, a snare and a 
delusion, that’s what they are.” 

He glanced angrily across the street at a couple of 
women who each carried a poster inscribed with the mystio 
words ‘‘ Votes for Women.” Then, as he looked, the 
scowl left Mr. Button’s face, and his heart leapt for joy 
as he crossed the street and followed them, waiting until 
he had formulated some plan before he spoke. 

They turned into an empty shop the windows of which 
were decorated with s for the franchise of the 
gentle sex, and Mr. Button, respectfully doffing his hat, 
followed them in. 

On explaining his business, he was conducted to a room 
on the first floor, and to a stout and prosperous-looking 
lady, who was seated with peers others at a long table, 
he made the speech of his life, the composition which 
had occupied him as he followed the two canvassers to 
the committee rooms. 

He posed as a leading inhabitant of Littledale, and ex- 
plained that Littledale was not only interested, but sym- 
pathetic in the matter of granting the franchise to woman, 
He mentioned several influential ladies and — 
who lived at or near Littledale, and cag A rs_ who 
didn’t, whom, he said, would be certain to attend the 
meeting, providing, of course, it was held in the comfort 
able, wall-lighted village hall. 

The stout lady became fairly enthusiastic. 

“I think perhapa we mi arrange a meeting for to- 
omay night. But what is the charge for the hire of the 
hall ” 

Mr. Button hesitated; he did not want to frighten his 
customer this time. 

“Well, mam,” he said, “bein’ connected with the ‘all 
like, I can let you ‘ave it cheaper if you book it at once; 
but I’ to koe rpg the Sepoay sal 
Liberals is a anglin’ a: it. you pay me five 
the ‘all's yours for tomorrow night. I'l) make all arrange- 
ments with the rector.” 

The stout lady hesitated. 


’ 


. trip that looked forward to a atorm of rain should spoil, just lie within some sheltered nooB aod 
If the trip that you ed fo aaene tne 
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“Bat you see,” she said doubtfully, “ we don’t know 
fou and——” 
Mr. Button was in no way offended. . A . 
“Give a cheque dated for Friday,” he said, ‘if I ain't 
what I ses I am, you can stop it. All I want is to have 
something definite, so as I can tell anyone else the ‘all is 


Five minutes later Mr. Button left the Committee Rooms 
with & oa el cheque for five pounds in his pocket, 
end a smile on his face. ; 

He cought Moo train Lee to Littledale, and 
topped at the on his way 6. 

: Mr. Smith, he Ege vaguely, had woliieely 
developed gout—gout was er a 

an vartest Tiniane ist and lecturer on the Holy Land, 
bat it was the only disease Mr. Button could think of at 
the mo would) have to indefinitely postpone the 
promised lectare. Rather than Littledale should be 
deprived any entertainment, he (Mr. Button) had arranged 
for some ladies to come and explain why they wanted 
votes, 

The rector was puzzled. . a 

“ But both the Liberal and the Conservative ag—— 

“ Yes, sir,” interrupted Mr. Button, with some feeling, 


“bat I didn’t know then.” ; 

“*T see,” said the Rector. ‘“ Then what are these ladies 
arranging, are they going to pay the usual two pounds for 
political meetings?” in 

“Well, sir,” said the gardener awkwardly, “ secin’ as 
‘ow I, on behalf of Mr. Jo—Smith—was responsible for 
the ‘all, I let it to them, and they've paid me, 60 I 
was wonderin’ if I paid you another pound if it would be 
al] right?” . 

The rector was doubtful, but in the end Mr. Button 

gaining three pounds, which he con- 


got his way, there 
Soe hail Sacked ith anxious to see the 
was wi 3 
* sufferinettes,” a’ Mrs. Button ner them, but the dis- 
sin gui residente of Littledale were ab:ent. : 
icuous absentee was Mr. George Button; during 
dhe meeting he was to be found in the bar-parlour of the 
* Lion and Lamb.” 


OBLIGED AT ONCE. 

Tux proprietor of a hotel, hearing of the where- 
abouts of a guest who had decamped from his establish- 
ment without going through the formality of paying 
his bill, sent him a note: . 

“Dear Sir,—Will you send amount of your bill, and 

” 


To which the delinquent replied : 
©The amount is £7 15s.—Yours respectfully.” 
— 

He: “You appear to be an with my friend 
from the Colonies ; but you mustn’t mind what he says. 
He’s a rough diamond, you know.” 

She : “ Then I shall assist in cutting him.” 


ee eee 
Asoum (after the performance): ‘I shouldn’t think 
you’d care to take part in amateur theatricals.” — 
Sinnickson Boe of the cast): ‘I don’t; but if I 
didn’t I’'d probably have to sit in the audience.” 
ee fe 


SLIGHTLY SARCASTIC, 

A West-exp lady seemed to imagine that her coal- 
man was giving her anything but correct weight, so, 
as a gentle hint, sho asked him, the next time he 
called, ‘‘ Have you any name for your scales?” 

‘No, I never ’eard o’ any scales ’aving a name.” 

“Well, I was thinking you should call yours 
‘ambush,’ ”’ she said. 

‘““Why?” he asked, astonished. 

“Because I am afraid they are lying in weight,” 
she replied. 

oe fe 

*€You young scoundrel,” said the father, seizing his 
disobedient son by the hair; ‘‘I’ll show you how to 
treat your mother.” 

And he gave him soveral bangs on the ears, and 
then shook him until his hair began to fall out. 

Be 

Jonnny, aged four, went into a near-by grocer’s 
shop and asked for a bor of canary sced. " 

“Ts it for your mother?’ asked the grocer. 

** No, of course not,’’ replied the little fellow; ‘it’s 
for the bird.” 


et Pfr 
OUTSIDE HIS LINE. 
“T PRESUME, my Good fellow, you’re a labourer? ” 
eaid a lawyer to a P ainly-dressed witness. 
“You are right, I am a workman, sir,” replied the 
witness, who was a civil engineer. 
‘‘Familiar with the use of the pick, shovel, and 
spade, I presume? ”? 
“To some extent. Those are not the principal im- 
plements of my trade, though.” 

“Perhaps you will condescend to enlighten me as 
to your principal implements.” 
It is hardly worth while. 

their nature or use.” 
**Probably not,” loftily, ‘‘ but I insist on knowing 
what they are.” 
* Brains, sir.”? 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS . . 


who would like to win substantial 
prizes should send a posteard to 
the Editor 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. . 


You don’t understand 


THE CHILDREN’S TROUBADOURS. 
How Society is Helping the Fresh Air Fund. 

A Parry of ladies and gentlemen interested in the 

formed themselves i » & concert party 


and high 
the south coast. The entire 


The party, which will be under the general manage- 
ment of Mr. Walter G. Wilson, the secr 
British Musical Society, will leave London about tho 
end of this month, and it is hoped that the self- 
sacrificing labours of thes iadies and gentlemen will 
meet with every support and encouragement, as indeed 
it should, from all those who have the welfare of the 
little ones at heart. 

The party consists of well-known people in Society 
and the musical profession, so the concerts will be 
worthy of all support, quite apart from the excellent 
obj with which they will be associated. 

o undertaking has been most warmly received, and 
every help has been promised by the various Town 
Councils who have been approached, among which may 
be mentioned those of Herne Bay, Broadstairs, Sand- 
wich, Deal, Dover, Hythe, Hastings, Eastbourne, and 
Seaford, while offers of help are being daily received 
from others. 

All inquiries should be addressed to Mr. Wilson, at 
12 Wigmore Street, W., who has the various arrange 
ments in hand. 

een f fee 


FOREIGN SPIES IN ENGLAND. 

ALTHOUGH an evasive answer was returned in Par- 
liament the other day regarding a particular alleged 
ride of foreign staff officers through East Anglia, there 
is no doubt whatever that such informal recon- 
naissances do take place, and that, too, probably much 
more he, airy than is generally imagined. 

Itisa also, that there are numbers of foreigners 
enlisted in British regiments who are neither more 
nor less than secret service agents in the pay of their 
respective Governments. They are to be found in the 
cavalry and the ordinary line battalions, but they more 
especially affect tho departmental branches of the 
service, such as the Engineers and the Ordnance Store 

and the Artillery. 

1 men make good soldiers, regarded from the 
point of view of the average commanding officer, being 
sober, steady, and intelligent. They are quickly singled 
out for promotion, therefore, and as corporals first, 
and afterwards as sergeants, they are able to pick 
up plenty of information of value to their employers. 

Amongst the large numbers of foreign chauffeurs, 
too, at —s in England, are many skilled draughts- 
men. me of these, at all events, are known to 
make a “good thing” out of the sale to their Govern- 
ments of laspeacals maps, which they have been 
trained to execute, not in the ordinary wsy in which 
ordnance survey maps are drawn, but in a manner 
specially designed for war purposes. It is, of course, 
unnecessary to point out how pete? and easily the 
average chauffeur’s calling lends itself to the exercise 
also of the craft of the expert military chartographer. 

Also it may be mentioned as a curious, if not a 
disquieting, coincidence, that there are generally one 
or more aliens to be found residing in the immediate 
vicinity of practically all the postal telegraph offices 


in the eastern countics. 
eer fies 


ENGLAND’S FIRST PIGEON RACE. 

AurHoucH the pigeon Derby, which was flown the 
other day between Nantes and Lancashire, in which 
no fewer than seven thousand birds participated, is 
only the fifth annual event of ite kind, pigeon racing 
has been more or less a recognised sport in England 
for quite a hundred years past. 

_In the earlier races, however, the birds were not 
liberated all together, as is, of course, the practice 
nowadays, but one pigeon only was permi to fly 
the course at a time. The system now in vogue was 
borrowed from the Belgian fanciers, who so long ago, 
at all events, as the year 1819, flew races from London 
to Antwerp, between thirty and forty birds being let 
go at the same moment. 

The advantages of this plan would seem to have been 
obvious, since not only did it do away with the 
shocking waste of time inherent to the single-bird 

m, but the pigeons were less likely to go astray. 

levertheless, it was not until about twenty-five or 

twenty-six years ago that the first long-distance race 
on the Belgian plan was organised in England. 

The course was from Berhill to Newcastle, a distance 
of about 350 miles, and the winning bird took ten and 
a half hours to cover it. This works out at less than 


i very indifferent time for the distance. 
y 


ahead i” 8 registered 
between Dover and a raga tlie fre there 
Mr. T. Dobson’s “Gal ” the winner of this year’s 
pigeon Derby, was 1,440 yards a minute, over a 450- 
mile course. 


- 


£6 3 Month i) 
to Bark. 


Police Agents You | 
Never Know, 


—s 


other public pal re oe duties are s0 muliifarions, 
varying as th lo from stopping runaway horses and 

ting out fives to phictigrephitig unidentified dead 
Fodies and billeting soldiers. 

But wide ag are the activities of the man in blue, 
he cannot do al tek de Drees for the proper 
enforcement of the law of the land. The police are 
obliged to employ agents of various kinds to assist 
them. 

For instance, four years ago the West-end suffered 
from & plague of professional dog thieves. Theso stole 
pet dogs, and held them against the extravagant 
rewards which owners were willing to pay, and “no 
questions asked.” ; 

It was impossible for the police to watch all these 
dog stealers on their devious ways through the squares 
and by-streets. So they very wisely impressed into 
their service a number of crossing sweepers. These 
knights of the broom were, of course, quite unsuspected 
by the wily thieves, and a considerable number of 
convictions were obtained by their aid. ; 

So many, in fact, that dog stealing as a busincss 
has largely gone out of fashion. 

Receivers of stolen goods form a class of criminal 
extremely difficult to deal with, while makers of 
“ snide” —as counterfeit coin is called—are also beyond 
the reach of the ordinary police force. Even Scotland 
Yard detectives must have help to enable them to 
deal with’ criminals of these types. 

“NOSES” FOR DETECTIVES. 

Therefore, they employ spies, who are called “ noses” 
or “narks.” The detective’s “nark” is almost in- 
variably an ex-criminal. He must be, in order to 
know the plans and whercabouts of criminals. 

Tha police spy meets his employer by night, either 

pated public-house. 
together. 
id “by the pieco”—that is 


fest the honesty of euch officials, 
audit department, very often girls, 
are deputed to take short journeys, handing over the 
fare instead of a ticket. ter in the day the excess 
book will be required at h uarters, and if the 
decoy fare be not duly reco: the railway police 
act accordingly. 


WORRYING THE ROAD HOG, 

The road hog hae of late years put s severe strain 
on the resources of the police force. 

In the United States the New York police have 
employed a number of ex-professional bicyclists to 
aid them in preventing motorists from exceeding the 
speed limit in Fifth Avenue and other fashionable up- 
town etresta. These include Murphy, who rode a 
mile a minute behind a railway engine. The men are 
provided with stopwatches, and with cards, which 
show the time necessary to pass certain points at 
got the ginal and f mod 

ne o most ori and ingenious of modern 
policemen is the famous French detective, M. Lépine, 
the inventor of the diving policoman, the cycling 
agents, the chronometric, and the skating policeman. 
The latter was a special force provided with skates 
and, detailed to chase offenders off prohibited or un- 
safe sections of the Grand Canal at Versailles. 

The latest device of the French policeman is perhaps 
the most amazing on record. It has been found that 
a large number of Parisians keep dogs without paying 
the proper license. This is particularly the case with 
people living in flats. . 


It is thé duty of the hall porter to report to the 


report 
lice the nulnker of dogs kept by people in the block, 
Got a tip lens aan bal? they valine 8 ther license weal 


his mouth, and literally thousands of owners of dogs 
have been paying no tax. 

The police, driven to m for a means of con- 
victing these tax dodgers, have found s couple of men 
who are able to imitate realistically the bark of any 
breed of dog. These two receive a of 160 francs 
(£6) a month to parade the streets by night, and to 
bark outside houses where the presence of less dogs 
is The answering bark gives the wx 
licensed dog away, and a conviction duly follows. ! 


Danny Maher fn the August ROYAL describes a jocKkey’s daily toil. 


KNEW HIM WELL, 

Aw Irish private in one 
of our regiments applied 
for ® psyment on account of his salary, and on his 
request being made to his captain, that officer, find- 
ing that the man wanted sixpence only, decided to 
grant his request. 7 

Afterwards a Scots sergeant, approaching the cap- 
tain, said solemnly: ‘‘He’s a songercns man that, 
sor, to trust with money. I know him well, for five 
weeks ago I lent him threepence, and he just 
squandered it.” 

SOC 
HARD WORK. 

Tas boarders were alarmed one night by what 
sounded like a man ig at a tremendous pace in 
one of the upper rooms. However, as it came from 
the second floor front room of the new boarder, 
nothing was said. The next night the same running 
noises were heard; still it was thought best to say 
nothing. 

Bat the third night the noise differed ; the boarders 
huddled together in the parlour as the chandeliers 
shook, for the man above apparently came down at 
intervals with a thump, thump, that fairly shook 
the house. 

Two men were delegated to see what was the 
matter. 

“What in the world is wrong in here? ’”? asked one 
of the men as the door was opened by the new 
boarder, apparently breathless. 

‘‘ Why,’’ came the answer between gasps of breath, 
“T’m taking my medicine.” 

‘* Medicine? ”? echoed the men. 

“Yes,”’ said the man, as he dropped into a chair 
from sheer exhaustion. ‘It’s tougher on me than it 
is on you. But the doctor said I should take it two 
nights running and then skip the third night.” 

SOC 

Caprarn oF Vittacg Tzam: ‘‘ Why didn’t tha’ stop 
that ball?” oe 

“Stop it!” said the rustio fielder, shivering. 
a Why, man, it took me all my time to get out of the 
way.’ 

? OOo 

HE KNEW THEM. ' m 
beefsteak ! ick! I’m in a hurry!” 
" — shouted the 


“WAITER, a 


, sir, we—— 
ee “What! why, 
have you nothing at all in your restaurant ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, we've got the bailiffs——” 

“Then let’s have one,” grimly retorted the stout old 
me as he began to sbarpen his knife on the edge of 


>_lS0OC— 
Frencne Rattway Orriciat: ‘‘M’sieu, your valet 
has been run over and cut into a dozen pieces.” 
Languid Englishman: ‘‘Haw! Be good enough, 
piesse, to bring the piece that—haw—contains the 
ey of my—haw—hat-box.” 


SOC 
PUBLIC NUISANCE, 

Tommy’s new nurse was a “bear.” She made him 
keep off the grass and out of the puddles, and would 
not let him leave her for an instant. 

This new state of affairs exasperated our young hero, 
and one morning he began to run. But his nurse 
caught him up, being fleeter, and scolded him. 

A short time afterwards Tommy ran away again, 
and was again captured. And when a third attempt 
at flight breaght about a no more satisfactory state 
of affairs, Tommy decided to consult a policeman. 

“Mister,” he exclaimed, addressing an official in 
blue, “are you a policeman?” 

“Yes, young man,” replied the “bobby,” “I am. 
What do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to arrest this woman, please,” replied 
the youngster. ‘She won't stop following me about!” 
COC 
JUST THE MAN. 

Nor long ago a bishop of stately mien and grave 
expression went down to a small country town to 
lecture. He arrived early in the afternoon, and, of 
course, wag at once spotted by the inhabitants as 
something particulerly reverend. 

Entering a chemist’s shop, in a tone that froze the 
blood of the assistant, he said: “ Young man, do you 
smoke?” 

‘* Y—yes, sir,” replied the trembling youth, “I’m 
serry, but I learnt the habit young, and I haven’t 
been able to get rid of it yet.” 

“Then,” said the divine, without the movement of 
a. muscle or the abatement of one shade of the awful 
solemnity of his voice, ‘‘ you can tell me where I can 
get a good cigas,”’ : 


If you've got a cracked lip 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


PAINFUL, 

THEY weré seated in the parlour, and he wae declaring 
his love in fer- 
vent tones. All 
at once she 
expel him 
with an imperi- 
ous gesture, and 
a look of pain 
overspread her 
countenance. % 

“Wai tl 
wait!” she ex- 
claimed in 
short, sharp 
tones. 

Ina moment 
the sneeze came 
and Gwendoline, looking tenderly up into his face, said 
‘As you were saying, George?” 

lOc 

Mrs. Friis: “Now that I have engaged you, 
Bridget, I am going to begin to give you a little 
training in the art of waiting on guests. You see, 
my daughter is coming out next mont ” 

Bridget: ‘‘Indade, mum! An’ how long was she in 
prison P ’? 


SOC 


Two young ladies were talking the other day about 
a third who had just become engaged to a widower, 
who plays the cornet, and has four children. 

‘* What could be worse,’ exclaimed one, “ than four 
oo ele ber pew ad - ‘. 

“Nothing,” said the other, “except aps, six 
children re a trombone.” iil te 


_—_OC 


ALWAYS IN DEMAND. 
When Saturday comes with its leisure and payment, 
I garb myself neatly in fair flannel raiment, 
With chicken and claret and cigarettes laden 
To Henley go I with a dear little maiden. 


She is only eighteen, and she’s slightly capricious, 
But, oh, in a punt she looks simply delicious 3 

We gaily glide onward until I have brought her 
Within the quiet shade of some peaceful backwater. 


s 
Then Sally and I (for her name it is Sally) 
With claret and chicken delightfully dally, 
And when we have finished we talk of the weather, 
With hands intertwined and our heads close together. 


Till, lulled by the breezes my eyelids are closing, 

But short is my slumber for, just as I’m dozing, 

A sweet silver voice says: “I’m sorry to trouble you, 
But, would you mind moving, I want my P.W.” 


COC 


“No, darling,’’? said a mother to her sick child, 
“the doctor says I mustn’t read to you.” 

“Then, mamma,” begged the little girl, “ won't 
you please read to yourself out loud?’ 


COC 


Do you take many periodicals?’ asked a young 
vicar on his first visit to one of his parishioners. 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied the woman, “I never do, 
but I’m sorry to say that my husband takes a periodi- 
cal about once in every two months. I do wish you 
could induce him to sign the pledge.’’ 

_—_0OC< 
HE THOUGHT IT HAD. 

A COMMERCIAL traveller who had business in a small 
Scottish town recently missed the last train for the 
South, and so put up at a local hotel for the night. 

Being very anxious to catch the first train next 
morning, he summoned the boots of the hotel and gave 
him particular injunctions to be sure and call him at 
six, so that he 
might have plenty 
of time. 

The boots faith- 
fally promised to 
obey his behest, 
and as the clock 
struck six the 
following morn- 
ing that function- 
mi ary, true to his 
4 word, opened the 
bedroom door,and 
, striding across to 
Vhs the bed of the 

my sleeper, caught 
hold of him by the collar of his night-shirt and, giving 
him a vigorous shake, exclaimed in a voice which was 
naturally somewhat deep and sepulchral— 

“ Yer hour hag come, sir!” 

The feelings of the poor commercial at this ruthless 
awakening from dreamland, and his terror at the un- 
earthly summons of the messenger, may be imagined. 


89 


HANG fT ALL, 

Tue village cargenter had 
iven eo genefously of 
his services and sound advice towards rebuilding the 
school that when it was completed the villagers agreed 
that he should be asked to speak after the luncheon 
which was to follow the opening service. The day 
and the carpenter’s speech came. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, dear friends,’’ he began, 
his brown face very red indeed, ‘‘I am a great deal 
better fitted for the scaffold than for public speaking.” 
Then he realised what he had said, and sat down amid 
roars of laughter. 


SOC 
DID ALL HE COULD. 

AttHovucH the mothers of Johnnie and Willie are 
‘warm friends, these boys are always fighting each 
other. 
After a recent battle the victorious Johnnie was 
urged by his mother to go and make friends with his 
fallen foe. She even offered to give him a party if 
he would go over and invite Willie to come to that 
festivity. 

After much urging Johnnie promised to do as his 
mother wished. So the party came off at the appointed 
time, and was violently enjoyed by all present. But 
Willie did not come. 


“Now, Johnnie, did you invite him?” asked 
Johnnie's mother. 
“Yes, I ‘did! Yes, mother, I invited him!” 


answered Johnnie. “I invited him,” he added, 
reflectively, “and I dared him to come.” 


COC 

Tue editor was annoyed, for the young author had 
called frequently at the office, in spite of rebuffs. 

“T tell you,” he said, ‘I don’t buy fiction. Isn’t 
that enough for you?” 

‘‘Pardon me,” said the author, ‘you misunder- 
stand my motives. I do not wish to sell you a story. 
I am writing a novel called ‘The Ugliest Man. on 
Earth,’ and I came in to pick up local colour.” 


DOC 
NOTHING LIKE A CHANGE. 

THe other day a young lady was riding a bicycle 
with a trailer attached, alon "; lonely road, w 
a rough-looking tramp got in her way and surlily 
asked for some 
money. 

“T have none, 
my good man,” 
gently replied 
the girl; “but 
I'll tell you what 
I'll do for you. 
I am going in 
your direction— 
er—are you tired 
of walking?” 

“Yus, ma'am,” 
grunted the 
tramp as he moved 


towards the trailer. 
Her way being now clear, the girl sudd 
triumphantly adding, “ Well, try running, then!” 
SOC 
Stow Warrter : “Have I ever been in the country, 


rode off, 


sir? No, sir. Why do you ask?” 

Tired Customer: ‘I was just thinking how thrilling 
you’d find it to sit on the fence and watch the tor- 
toises whiz by.” 

-nS0Ce 
CANNIBALS. 

Rovunp the Zoo went the little procession, the teacher 
leading the van, and his pupils trailing out behind 
mies = the ci ac ge He _— army, as it twined 
along the curving paths, might have suggested a croco- 
dile, with the teases ag the head. 

From time to time he asked them questions, in 
“ag that their outing should not be one of unalloyed 

iss. 

Presently they drew up before the railings behind 
which the deer browsed peacefully, and the teacher 
was struck with an idea. 

“Now boys,” he said, “can any of you tell me what 
a@ ruminating animal is?” , 

“Please, sir,” said Jones minor, “it’s an animal 
that chews her cubs!” 

lol 
MORE WAYS THAN VIOLENCE. 


Mr. MEEKLey was enjoying the play vastly, when 
there entered a lady with an enormous hat. Down 
in front of him she plumped, and his view hencefor- 
ward promised to embrace nothing beyond a yard of 
ribbon, a stuffed bird, and some artificial roses and 
feathers and things. 

“Madam,” he said timidly, “would you be so very 
kind as to remove your hat? 

But she ignored him. 

Was he daunted? Not so. Bending down, he lifted 
his own hat from the floor and placed it on his head. 

Instantly there broke forth a hurricane of protests. 

“Hats off!” “Take off that hat!” “Off with it!” 
All the theatre seemed to be filled with ions of 
that one sentiment, and the lady in front nervously 
pulled out some pins and removed her headgear. 

Then Mr. Meekley removed his own, and reflected 
upon the value of brains in emergencies, 


don’t réad “The Microbe,” by Victor Bridges, in the August ROYAL. 
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A Fatriotic Outburst from Our Pet Pessimist. 


[Our gloomy contributor, who is never known to emile 
except on pay-day, makes a change this week from runaing 
down things British, and appears as a patriot.) 


Tuere was a time when John Ball prided himself 
en his insularity. Doubtless this pride was often 
earried to the o point of hy, for instance, in 
John Bull’s refusal to believe t any good whatso- 
ever could come out of any other country, and his 
firm conviction that he was more than a match for 
anything from three to thirty “furriners.” 

Nevertheless, though John Bull was no stranger to 
the complaint of “swelled head,” he had solid, insular 
virtues and institutions to be legitimately proud of, 
and these more than compensated for any little defects 
in the way of insular ignorance and prejudice. 

But now we have changed all that. John Bull 
daily grows more and more cosmopolitan, and the 

is not for the better. 


recognise, but is simply copying and ing what 
is least desirable in their national customs and lives. 


For example, there are many things he could learn 
with profit to himself from his ancient enemies and 
now very good friends—the French—among them _ the 
art of enjoying life, and—the second is involved in 
the first—good cooking. 

ALLEGED FRENCH COOKERY. 

Bat what does John Bull do? He, or that section 
of him which is Society, takes the “Smart Set” of 
Paris as typical of French domestic life, and copies 
and adopts the worst habits of a minority of moral 
soem who are certainly not at all typical of French 

and mothers in general. 

The middle-class Frenchman is the most domesti- 
cated man on earth ; his sense of family and reverence 
for his elders is almost Chinese in ite intensity; and 
no man better understands the art of enjoying life 
innocently and economically. 

But our upper and middle classes don’t copy him. 
They copy the worst type of Parisian—the sort of 
cesspool emanation who stinks in the nostrils of the 
great majority of his countrymen—and they say in 
extenuation of their vileness, “Oh, well, ite old- 
fashioned to be projudiced. The French are a great 
nation. We can’t do wrong in following their lead.” 

Then, in regard to cooking, good, plain, English 
cooking and fare is hard to get nowadays—I epeak of 
the middle-classes—and in its place we have alleged 
French cookery which, ex in the nomenclature of 
the menu, bears not the faintest resemblance to the 
real article. The result is the spoiling of good food, 
tempers, and digestions the country over. 

ing, however, is a comparatively minor matter, 
but in the Frenchifying of the English Sunday we 
come to grave topics again. 

Here, again, we say, the French enjoy themselves 
en Sunday, why shouldn't we? 

MORE BUREAUCRATIC THAN THE GERMANS. 

But the point is this: In going to theatre or race- 
course on Sunday, the Frenchman breaks no moral or 
spiritual laws of his country, and is guilty of no dis- 
respect to his clergy or to his religion. Moreover, the 
average Frenchman keeps his Sunday, so far as 
religion is concerned, far more strictly than the 
average modern Englishman. For the chman’s 
Sanday, as we understand that day, begins at 6 a.m. 
andendsatnoon. Up to maid dey kenya the Sabbath 
as etrictly as tho strictest of tish byterians. 
After that time, with the full sanction of his clergy, 
he is free to enjoy himself as he likes. 

But our Sunday is not on all fours with his. Our 
hours for religious exercises are different, and it is 
me eeige | for us to go in for amusements on Sunday 
without showing disrespect to our religion and our 
epiritual masters. The French, however, are not the 
only people we copy to our undoing. 

Our Press—or, at least, a section of it, and that 
not the cheapest—imitates, and glories in imitating, 
the very worst features of the most degraded section 
of American journalism. From Germany we are 
rapidly learning to be more bureaucratic than the 
most ferreauseatic Officials of that official-ridden coun- 
try, while we havo attempted to graft German 
educational methods upon our own with dire results. 

Perhaps it would not matter so very much if we 
still retained the bluff virtues and characteristics 
thet made England what she was. But we don’t. 
We are becoming virtueless, characterless, invertebrate 
eosmopolitans—neither flesh, fowl, nor good 
herring. Jet us be more insular, even at the expense 
ef losing our French polish. 


Most of the professions 
and a large number of the 
“trades” are represented 
on the county cricket field, 
an there are several 
callings in life that could 
turn out a very respectable 
representative eleven. 


stance. O. M. Wells and 

James Douglas are both schoolmasters, the former 

Colle cat He’ Dosplas tw aloo cagaged in 
. N. ju en, in 

teaching, and «0 is we Bird, who often keeps 

wicket for Middlesex during the long vacation. 

8. H. Day, the Corinthian forward and Kent bats- 
man, is another schoolmaster—he ig at Westminster ; 
L. G. Colbeck is games’ master at Rossall; Ernest 
Smith, the famous Yorkshireman, is at a well-known 
preparatory school, and P. H. Latham is now on 
the staff of his old school, Malvern. 

F. H. B. Champain, R. P. Keigwin, of Essex, and 
P. R. May are other members of the scholastic pro- 
fession who could complete a capital all-round side. 

After teaching, football, if it may be classed among 
the “professions,” comes next, and. on paper, at any 
rate, the footballer-cricketers are equal to any other 
ais i pec ce team that could be placed against them. 

Their eleven could include James Iremonger, who 
still plays in or at back for Notts Forest; John 
Sharp, Ererion and England’s famous outside right; 
Makepeace, another Everton footballer, who is one 
of Lancashire's most promieins oung professionals ; 
and Lewis, the Bristol City per. 

Apart from Braund, Somersetshire’s best all-round 
man, there are also Ernest Needham, the greatest left 
half-back in football history, and the Derbyshire 
batsman; Leach, of Sussex, who is an old “’Spurs” 

layer; Hardinge, Sheffield United and Kent; Percy 


ead, the 7 ge left-hander and Southampton 
forward; Arnold Warren, the ex-Derby County and 
Harry, of Lancashire, who plays Rugby as a Northern 
Union professional, and “Baby” Foulke, the literally 
“great” goalkeeper, who has frequently played good 

So many first-class cricketers are “journalists” 
nowadays that it is a rather delicate operation to 
distinguish between the real journalist and the 
es pip aoe fun.” 

ong the former class, C. B. is, of course, 
eminent, and others who could be lagtinsiay Laie 

I ENow a young lady who 
accepts decane presents Why Some . 
from a young. tmari-—he is ; 

° Weddings i 
every now and then to the ‘ 
concert hall and the opera Tor \ 
house by him, and the pair \Nos 
@ summer time, not 
a week passes without 
the pair having a delightful 

ee ee him—some day. He ie s 
young fellow trying to make his way in the world, 
and presumably hopes to be in a position to marry— 
some day, sooner or later, as the case may be. 
later than sooner, for the unfortunate fellow cannot 
save a copper; indeed, he has to pinch and scrape in 
order to make ends meet—the girl is fleecing $ 
you have the truth, and he dare not tell her. . 

Hundreds of young women are doing the same thing 
every day, and ering why their lovers are taking 
those girls never go deeply into the problem of how 
to save money if you are spending all the time. But 
no sensible young man would dream of marrying 
impossible for a fellow to do this if his sweetheart 
swallows up all the money he can lay aside. 

Tt may be very true that a young woman does not 
opera, or for a day’s outing; no, but a thing can 
easily be hinted at without any di reference bei 
made, and girle are dreadfully slim at this sort of 

Very probably you know of a couple who have gone 
about for ag sweethearts; you perhaps marvel 
at this, and wonder why they do not marry, and have 
find that the lady has been preventing the man from 
laying aside a penny against a wedding day—in other 
words, has been standing in her own light, to use a 
allow a man to save up a bit must just watch the years 
go by and remain unwed. 

The ical, sensible girl who wants to get 
throw money away; she takes care that he is given 
the opportunity to save money—would that there were 
more like her. As it is, too many young women seem 


Brentford outside right and Derbyshire fast bowler; 
cricket for Derbyshire. 

“dabbier,” between the man who writes to live and 
into a journalistic eleven are G. Jeshop, P. F. 
her lover. is taken 

ae y expensive seats. Nant Cy) 

little outing. 

So fat as one can make out, it is going ta be much 
probably, she is not aware of that fact, but there 
such a dreadful time to march to the altar. Perhaps 
before he saved up a bit of cash, and it is quite 
ask her lover for gifts, or request to be taken to the 
business. 
done with it. But if you made inquiries, you might 
dubious phrase, for, of course, tho girl who won't 
siasried anit settled down does not allow her lover to 
to think that the more they can get out of a lover 
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‘ake teaching, for in- Other famous Cricketers follow various Professions 


By our Heart Specialist. 


Mahe 
si 


Warner, who is also a 
barrister, F. B. Wilson, the 
Cambridge captain of 


three or four 21's 
ago; Knight, the Leicester. 
3 r} professional, who 


writes as pleasingly as he 

bate; and, hating Be H.D. 

Sewell, who has now added 
: eto his journalistic work 
that of coaching Surrey’s young players. 

Medicine has four strong representatives on tho 
cricket field in C. J. Burnup, of Kent, Dr. E. 
Maynard-Ashcroft, the sturdy little Derbyshire bats. 
man, Dr. H. O. Pretty, Northampton, and Dr. L. O. S. 
Poidevin, who has also some serious claim to bo 
placed among the journalists. 

The Rev. F. H. Gillingham, the Rev. W. V. 
Jephson, Hampshire, and the Rev. H. Staunton, 
Notts, are three cl en who let their cricket 
lights shine out brightly in first-class matches. 

A. J. L. Hill is an excellent representative of the 
legal profession, and H. Hesketh-Pritchard is well 
known for the novels which he writes in collaboration 
with his mother. 

Captain Wynyard, Captain Greig, Major 
Major A. J. Turner, of Essex, K. O. Goldie, H. P. 
Chaplin, Sussex, Lieutenant H. 8. Kaye, who 
captained the Yorkshire team once or twice last season, 
F. L. Fane, Captain H. S. Poyntz, Somersetshire, 
Major W. L. Foster, and A. H. de Boulay, Kent, 
sre eleven military cricketers who would take a great 
deal of beating by any side; and though there is at 
resent no naval man playing in county cricket, 

arding Young, the left-hander, was a sailor before 
becoming associated with Essex. 

The stage is represented by B. S. Foster, the music- 
hall profession by Fred Holland, of Surrey, and the 
Ral platform by Neville Knox, Surrey’s fast 

er. 

Gregor MacGregor, R. E. Foster, and H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower are all on the Stock Exchange, and 
J. R. Mason is also “something in the City.” 

Lord Dalmeny is the only M.P. taking part in first- 
class matches; A. C. MacLaren is at present acting 
ag private secretary ta H. H. the Jam of Nawanagar, 
which is the title of K. 8S. Ranjitsinhji; K. L. 
Hutchings has a post with a Kentish firm of paper- 
makers, and .L. G. Wright is the head of a depart 
ment in the Midland Railway works at Derby. 

George Hirst has a somewhat unique business—for 
a cricketer, at any rate. He is a toffee manufacturer, 
and “Hirst’s Toffee” is almost as popular in York- 
shire as is “oor Gargo” himself. 


, Do nr Gme the better; some of them 


Of are never content ; 


Pooro, 


the 
cannot get enough, ond, 
of course, such young 
women have to wait a 
precious lene time ere 
marriage takes place—if 
ever it does. 

It would seem that a 
number of men labour under 
the Sespteesion et i is 
. _ necessary to give gi eaps 
of presents if their affections are to be retained and 
I quite believe that there are girls who would not 
kesitate to say almost as much to their lovers—not, 
perhaps, directly, but they would manage to convey 
= a. the same. 

@ man happens to find out that his lady-love 
belongs to that class, the sooner he gets quit of her 
the better, for affection which can be retained only 
by gifts isn’t worth the having. 

Once a girl is engaged, ce a a duty before her— 
she ought to plot and plan so that her lover saves 
every possible Penny piece. This will hasten on the 
wedding day, when the man has put aside a sufficiency 
that warrants his marrying. 

_If, however, he is permitted and encouraged to spend 
srosthoars aes fos fest in the teas Baked Sout wine 

ee) are not j of youth when 
the wedding belle ring out. = 

At the same time, why cannot a man be quite frank 
after he becomes engaged to a girl? Why cannot ho 
tell his sweetheart that he is going to start right away 

d that, therefore, he won’t be ablo 
everywhere, nor yet be 


p is sort of thing. Perhaps 
they dread being set down as stingy and mean ; but, if 
a man is dealing with a sensible young woman, she 


is that quite a host of young womer 
ought to have money 
and every occasion, and 


resulta, and many weddings are delayed. 

cj Ls have it i no more 

can men spend money and lay it ; and if young 
ake young tellcon « squander cash on 


Freeh air is all very well, but you'll want fresh fiction, too, on your holiday, b 
Rusust ROYAL with you. y ay. 20 be sure to take the 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Ir was recently announced 
that no fewer than five 
out of the ten Transatlantic 
cables were out of repair. 
All five had been broken by 
trawlers, some at consider- 
able distances from shore, 
and in as much as sixty 
fathoms of water. 

The trawler is the 
principal enemy of the sub- 
marine cable. With his ; 
heavy trawl he drags across it and breaks it, and then 
makes off without saying a word. 

Three cables were broken in the spring, and they 
were no sooner mended than two others were smashed. 

Mending these cableg is a very big job indeed. A 
specially equipped steamer costa from £160 to £240 
a day, and as she cannot work in foggy or stormy 
weather, the way that expenses mount up is easily 


seen. 

In fact, a break, which implies, of course, fishing 
the cable up from the bottom and splicing it, will 
cost the company anything from £2,000 to £20,000. 
The damage done by hooligan trawlers has cost the 
Commercial Cable ee, over £25,000 already this 
year, and it is much hoped that Parliament will at 
once legislate on the matter, closing the cable zone 
completely to trawlers of all nations. 

It might be supposed that a copper cable, sheathed 
in gutta-percha, protected by heavy strands of steel 
wire, and sunk on to the floor of the ocean, might lie 
thero for ever without harm or interference. Such is 
not the case. The cable has many enemies besides 
the trawls of fishermen. Anchors a fishing vessels do 
quite as much harm as trawls. They drag and foul 
cables, and break or tear them. 

Sometimes a wreck will drop upon a cable, and, 
crushing it against a rock, destroy its usefulness. 

The teredo, a marine boring worm, ig one of the 
worst of cable enemies. These little creatures seem 
particularly fond of gutta-percha, and eat into the 
cables to enjoy their indigestible meal. As soon as 
water touches the copper the cable ceases to work. 

Fish now and then damage cables. One of the lines 
to the West Indies having ceased work, the cable 
ship was sent out to investigate. When the cable was 
poss up the sword of a swordfish was found sticking 
nit. What had possessed the fish to tackle the cable, 
paetee knows. The result had been that he lost 

is chief weapon of offence and defence. 

On Nov. 6, 1904, the submarine cable between 
Valdez and Sitka, along the Alaskan coast, was 


Telegraph Companies Find It Expensive to Keep 
Them in Repair. 


suddenly interrupted. The 

A cable ship Burnside was sent 
: { tomake repairs. The“ fault” 
Cable 2 Was located about ten miles 
out, and preparations were 

made to heave in the cable. 
The strain was so great 
that those on board thought 
the cable must be caught 
under a rock. With great 
difficulty they got it up, 
and imagine their surprise 


| When they hauled to the surface the much-decayed 


body of a hi 
A loo 
aw. 


whale! 
of the cable was twisted right round its lower 
© theory is that the cable lay suspended 
een irregularities on the bottom of the sea, and 
that the whale, cruising along with its jaws open in 
search of f caught the wire between them. In 
its struggles great animal, which was fifty feet 
long, had twisted the cable and very nearly broken 
it. Only three wires were left unfractured. 

About twenty years ago a similar accident happened 
in the Red Sea, only in this case the cable was found 
to have been looped around the tail of the whale. 

Earthquakes are a frequent cause of expense to sub- 
marine cable companies. After the first eruption of 
Mont Pelée the cable to Martinique ceased working. 
It was badly broken. 

Once the cable to Australia was damaged by a 
submarine volcanic eruption. This was years ago, in 
days when only one Australian cable was in existence. 
At the time there was tension between ourselves and 
France, and the result of the break was a violent 
scare in Australia. Everyone supposed that war had 
broken out, and that the cable had been intentionally 


cut. 

Cables rot in a way which is beyond satisfactory 
explanation. One cable is put down and lasts thirty 
years or more without giving any trouble. Another, 
constructed with equal care, will go to grief in three 
or four years. 

Long stretches decay and have to be replaced. As 
much as twenty or thirty miles of cable will have to 
be taken up at a time and entirely renewed. 

Magnetic storms—not thunder storms—give sub- 
marine cable operators endless trouble. On February 
4th, 1872, there was a great aurora in the north, and 
practically every cable in the northern hemisphere 
ceased working for about ten hours. Earth currents 
of extraordinary power played weird practical jokes 
on the operators. For atime it was actually dangerous 
to meddle with the receivers. 


Tue other evening I 
happened to glance gran 
@ newspaper report of the 
coroners inquiry on the 
murder of little Marie | 
Bailes, the Islington child 
whose dead body was found 
in a parcel near the 
Elephant and Castle on 
May 30th. 

Half-way down the report 
my eye was caught by 
the bracketed comment “(loud laughter).” . 

No matter what was said by the would-be facetious 
person, whose loathsome levity provoked this ghoulish 
glee—here it was, laughter, “loud laughter” in 
what should have been the sacred presence of the 
little girl so foully done to death. . 

The case I have cited, though inexpressibly revolt- 
ing, stands by no means by itself. Murder trials 
are as often as not punctuated by “loud laughter” ; 
the divorce courts resound to the blatant “haw haws” 
or “hee hees” of fashionable asses of both sexes. — 

And, the shame of it, not infrequently the braying 
of theso jackasses is provoked and encouraged by the 
judge himself—the j ge so stern with his “If there 
is any more laughter, I shall clear the court,” when 
any outsider makes a joke, so ready to lead the 
cackling chorus when he makes some puerile jest at 
the expense of the unhappy litigants. . 

But it is not only in the law courts that there is 
a shocking disregard of decent feeling; it is to be 
observed in almost every walk of life. — . 

Always excepting our courts of jocular justice, it 
is most noticeable, perhaps, in our literature. The 
modern writer is perfectly prepared to disinter the 
dead, whether it be his mother or his best friend, if, 
by “exhibiting” the remains, he can earn some ill- 
gotten pieces of silver and some nauseating notoriety. 

If not engaged in “body-snatching,” the modern 
novelist, more especially of the feminine gender, revels 
in standing naked and unashamed—the latter merely 
becauso of her unblushing impudence—before the 
gaping public. 

The majority of novels written by modern women 
aro not stories at all, but simply painfully minute 
descriptions of their own unhealthy feelings, and of 
unpleasant scenes and incidents in which they have 
been concerncd—vastly to their discredit—with a 
liberal mixture of scandal about well-known poople, 
facts which, though they may be true, have been 
obtained by questionable methods. 


Our Cantankerous Crank Breaks Out Again. 


So far as that goes, the 

ecert. male novelist is not so very 

: ? much better than his female 
ecling ( confederate. 

He docsn’t trouble to 
invent a wholesome, readable 
romance ; he either pillories 
hia friends, or seeks the 
suffrages of the salacious 
by analysing his passions; 
eometimes, as was the case 
: . _. & year or two since, 
serving the dish up with sauce piquant in the shape 
of full and recognisable descriptions of the women 
guilty of the certainly inexcusable error of having 
mistaken him for a gentleman. 

Artists are as bad in their disregard of decent 
feeling. I am not alluding to pictures of the nude. 
No, I mean the modern portrait-painter, whose aim 
is usually not to paint a portrait which will give 

leasure to the sitter and those who know him or 

er, but one which will give pain not only to both 
of them but to all decent-minded folk who see it. 

The modern portrait-painter’s main aim is ta reveal 
eome weakness, some moral defect in the sitter, which 
lad much better be left unveiled. That is what is 
called “character drawing” by the brainless boobies 
wi acclaim Be denhes as “ master.” 

owever, to deal with another phase of the general 
charge of lack of decent ealine. Fifty years ago 
woman was, perhaps, kopt too much in an opaque 
glass case. ke the Queen of Spain of historic 
memory, she was supposed to “have no legs,” and 
allusions to the most innocent matters in connection 
mak her were ee indelicate. 

ut now it would appear that we have 6 
the other extreme. For certainly the Poise ih aR 
leaves very little of herself to the imagination. 

Other classes of men and women are just as bad. 
We are as shameless as a dancer in a Port Said café 
chantant. 

And these exhibitions are greeted with laughter. 

Well, well, let the mirthful herd laugh; let them 
split their sides over the dead body of a little child; 
let them grin round to the back of their empty heads 
over the uproarious humour of murder or divorey 
trial; let them have hilarious convulsions at the 
idea of anyone living for a to-morrow. 

There is a tomorrow. And, if I needed convincin 
of the existence of a hereafter, I should find it in 
the obvious necessity of some such place for the 
“loud laughter”-makers of the twentieth century. 


Throw down fourpence on the booXstall and ask for the best magazine they have. 


ae 


os) a —— + 
Pawnbrokers are Hedged by Many Laws. 


AurHoucH, of course, the great majority of the 
readers of the best paper in Britain have no practical 
experience of the pawnbroker, yet it may, neverthe- 
less, interest them to know a little of his trade, and 
the limitations placed upon him by the Legiclature. 

In the first place, the pawnbroker is required by 
the Inland Revenue authorities to pay an annual 
sum of £7 10s. for the privilege of exercising his 
calling, and, so that no one may labour under any 
misapprehension as to what he really is, he is com- 
pelled always to keep exhibited over the outer door 
of his shop his Christian and surnames with the word 
“Pawnbroker” printed up in large letters. 

Supposing, now, an article pledged is destroyed or 
damaged by fire, who has to bear tho loss? 

As a matter of fact, the pawnbroker is bound to 

ay the value of such an article, after deducting his 
foes on it and the profit, the value being reckoned 
as the amount of the loan and profit, plus 25 per 
cent. of the amount of the loan. 

A magistrate, too, can award reasonable satisfaction 
for any article pledged which has become of less 
value from the default or neglect of the pawnbroxer. 

A pawnbroker must not take in any article to 

ledge unless he gives a pawnticket for it, and, in- 

eed, the person pledging is obliged to take a pawn- 
ticket in exchange for his article. 

Of course, a man may lose his ticket, and may 
imagine, perhaps, that his rights have gone with it. 

ARTICLES THAT “UNCLE" MAY KEEP. 

This, however, is not so, for, if a ticket is lost, or 
destroyed, or stolen, anyone who claims to be the 
owner can apply to the pawnbroker for a printed 
form of declaration to be made before a magistrate 
as to the loss of the ticket. When this has been 
done, and some has declared he knows the 
man who makes the declaration, this document is 
taken within three days to the pawnbroker, who will 
then reserve the same rights and remedies to the 
claimant as if he had shown the original ticket. 

It should be carefully noted that anyone who makes 
a falso declaration in this connection is guilty of a 
criminal offence, and can be punished as if he had 
committed perjury. 

Assuming no such declaration is made, the pawn- 
broker is nd to deliver up the pledged article to 
any person who produces the ticket and asks for it. 

6 impression seems to obtain that the pawnbrokecr 
can ch any fee he pleases in respect of loans on 
pledges, but this is not so. 

It is decreed that pawnbrokers must not take any 
profit or demand any charge whatever except what 
ig authorised by the scale set out in the Act. 

It is interesting to note that an article pawned 
for 10s. or under, if not redeemed within twelve 
months and seven days, becomes the property of the 

awnbroker. If it is worth more than 10s., if can 

sold by auction after the same period has elapsed, 
but, of course, it can be redeemed any time before tl¢ 
day of sale. 
WHEN STOLEN GOODS ARE PAWNED. 

Notwithstanding what has been said as to a fixed 
rate of profit on loans, the pawnbroker can make 
what is termed a “special contract” with the pawner, 
where the loan exceeds £2, for a rate of interest. as 
may be on between the partics, and for this 
a special form of pawnticket is issucd. 

While carrying on his business the pawnbroker must 
be careful not to do any of the following things, or 
he may find himself in serious trouble : 

He must not take in any article in pawn from any 

rson under twelve years of age, or from anyone who 
is intoxicated; nor pomiane or exchange a pawn- 
ticket issued by another pawnbroker; nor employ a 
servant under sixteen years of age to take pledges; 
nor make any agreement with any pawner for tho 
sale of a pawned article within the time of redemption. 

And, if he knowingly takes in any linen, or apparel, 
or unfinished goods entrusted to a person to wash, or 
mend, manufacture, work up, or finish, the pawn- 
broker will be liable, on conviction, to forfeit double 
the amount of the loan, and to restore the goods to 
the owner. 

Where, too, & man is convicted for stealing goods 
which have afterwards been pledged, the court can 
order the restoration of the articles by the pawn- 
broker to the owner, either on payment of the whole 
or a part of the loan, or without any payment at all, 
according to the conduct of the owner or pawnbroker 
in the matter. 

On the other hand, where a pawnbroker is offercd 
an article for pledging which he reasonably suspects 
has been dishonestly come by, he can detain the 
porson presenting it, and hand both him and the 
article over to the tender mercies of the nearest police 
constable? 


You'll get the Auguet ROYAL all right. 


“Tve nothin’ to say 
that,” said Shiner, “ pro 
that a man don’t go in for 
ing bathfuls till he’s 

i h. You’d’a been 
alot better off yourself if you'd 
only ’a drunk when you was 
thirsty.” 

“Weil, I’m thirsty now, s0 
we'll have another.” 

“No more for me just now. 
Let’s go for a stroll down the 
Road an’ have 


By FREDERIC MARTYN. 
“I did_o’ course. 
« ANl right, then, this is a 
game we take turns at. I had one wi’ you, and now 
you are goin’ to have one wi’ me or theres going to be 


This was strictly in accordance with i etiquette, 
and therefore unanswerable, so another two were 
brought in and duly consumed. 

ter this, Shiner’s powers of resistance a gebninn weaker 
and weaker, they had many drinks of sorts in the 
course of their w: ings round the town, ranging from 
ice cold claret shandy in the American bar to hot whisky 
pane, take wale listening to the ladies’ orchestra in the 

é ian. They were consequently in a somewhat 
merry mood when, a little after nine, they started 
their homeward way. 3 ne 
would, in all probability, have 
iT if an unkind fate had not thrown a 
military policemen in their way. Bob Everett did not 


lie ahi id 
S Taito, vik the Waste Basar, las the es a ‘ret, 
it. 


on 


to 
of 


the ‘‘ Best Swordsman ” and “‘ Best keman ” on | @ oli . 

his arm. like the militar Sh ae ond dong og he eg eT 
The melancholy truth was that, while he was the best be in hie neighbo' even when he had only had quite 

fighting man in iment, he was the worst character. | & few drinks. 


On this occasion, however, he was in an amiable frame 
a Se ne viet: Ue cog 

icemen, a corporal, thou; t to e@ ca’ 

Vor walking arm-in-arm. iis tone wounded 
Bob's sensitive amour e and he cast about for some- 
thing upon which to found a retort uncourteous. 

This was furnished by the corporal’s “‘ chest” of medal 
ribbons which, with exception of the red and blue 
striped one, was as good as ’s own. The medals them- 
selves would have told a different tale, for those belonging 


regimen: 
be understood that to attain to the reputation of 


It must 


break 
any of them, and though Bob had undergone eeveral terms 
of imprisonment, and ei . under the necessity of 
paying attention to the tert done 
anything which 
with the civil law unless it might 


disorderly. 
Having brushed the buttons to his satisfaction he with- 


drew them from the “button-tick,” at the same time to the ral would have been found to be without bars, 
giving each button a slight tap with the back of the brush | showing , though he had been present at the seat of 
©a thing which almost every soldier did at that time with- the several cam which the medals represented, he 
out knowing at all why he did it. had never been ler fire. Thig fact was well-known in 

“ Want a ing out chum, Bob?” said a comrade ap the garrison and the corporal had to hear a lot about it 
the ite bedeot, who was also " getting ready” one way or another. . 

as en I went to Sunday-school,” said re! tively, “ All right, corporal,” said Bob jocosely. ‘ By the way, 
“we used to sing a hymn called ‘ Shun Evil Compani did you hear as we was likely to have a dust up with 
Ever heard of hymn, Shiner?” . 


get off to barracks,” rejoined the corporal 
; ‘I don’t want anything to say to you.” 

ery good, sir,” replied Bob, with mock humility. 
“T thought as you'd be glad to hear that there was & 
chance of your get another gong for sleeping with a 
blanket short for a week or two, as before, you know,” and 


“Yes, and sung it oftener than you I will la: ha 
“Then why don’t you do it? You ought 5 thas 
I ain't fit company for anyone wot owns two badges and 
is on grinning terms with the padre. Think what a heart- 
breaking thing it ’ud be for everybody if you woke up in 
the morning and found yourself in the clink.” 


“Don’t you wo that, chum. I know how to | he started to move off singing, sotto voce, but still loud 
r on the outsi a the ey guard, if you don’t. | enough to be heard by the corporal : 
les, that, seein’ the day to-morrow “ secin? hiesin’ 
is jay, you id t the dead it, Yi When peng are codrerag 2 yus, a-hissin’, 


when there’s competitions 


You shall be my 
blue- 


For I'll be found among the missin’, yus, the missin’; 
I'll watch bein’ among the slain.” 

“« He'll be among the missin’ at roll-call to-night,” said 
the corporal grimly to his companion. “ Jest foller ‘im up, 
and whom fou come actose'e picket, land him in the 
main-guard. 

The policeman did not have to follow far, for, almost 
as soon as the corporal spoke, a picket of six infantrymen 


yourself up with Tg sia mong neti 
: and a ral was seen marching in slow time from the 


-an-hour later, 


relat wip min are fet aon 8 | Spntee Trin 
accent! vi i o. A 
saluted the colonel, who was sanding talking to rd ‘« Halt, there,” shouted the picket corporal after the 


retreating hussars, when the military policeman had spoken 
to him. “ Picket, right-about turn.’ 

“Fall in here,” he said to Bob, as soon as the picket 
had come abreast of the cavalrymen. 

“ Not much,” rejoined Bob scornfully, “ I’m not taki 
any, thanks! If you want me to go to the clink, I 
go there an’ myself; but I’m busted if I’m goin’ to 
make a holyshow of myself by marching through the 
streets with you crummy lot 0’ jes.” 

“* All right, my son,” eaid the picket corporal cheerfully. 
marched we must ‘umour you, I 


captain of their troop. | . . . 

That's rather a curious alliance, isn’t it?” remarked 
the colonel to’ the cap/ain after the two men had passed. 
“T don’t like to see a t man going into the town 
with Everett, he is always getting into some scrape or 


other. 

“Don’t you think that the two-badge man might be 
weful in keeping him on the ra sir? : . 

“T’'m afraid that there’s more d of bis gutting the 
two-badge man off the rails,” said the colonel, drily, as 
they vanished from sight. . 

Meanwhile Bob Everett and Shiner Jones were careering 


"The pick ele cred Gu Bob in a body, and i 
towards Cairo on two donkeys, which the in charge eta on in a body, and in a moment 
had warranted to be “Debbils to go!” the said boys there wag on the a struggling, cursing heap of 
en ing the animals to act up to thei i y | humanity from w issued some very rude remarks upon 
running behind them and belabouring their parts eo ag in i and the men of the picket in 
to the accompaniment of piercing yells of “Ha! | particular, shou out with all the force of Bob's lungs. 
ha! ha!” During the struggle the corporal dodged about directing 
operations an the ium by shouti 


They successfully ran the gauntlet of the native charmers 
in the Wassa Bazaar, who sat invitingly on their door- 
steps and chaffed the hussars in sh ish; but 
even Shiner was willing to etop at Walker’s in the 
Esbekieh for a glass of English beer which was here to 
be got nice and cool, in white stone ‘bottles, at eighteen- 


pence a time. 
“ Ah,” sighed Bob Everett, smacking his lips after a 


d Leg | pandemon 
such commands as, “ Mi his epurs,” “&% on him,” 
“ Hang on to him 


Shiner Jones le as if fasci- 


delicious guip which half emptied the pit glass. “ There's | came his awe o! Q ‘ 

nothing like English beer after all. What's better in this } knowledge that he was throwing away one of his much- 

world than a nice cool pint of draught Bass out of a nice prized conduct badges, with its accompanying penny 

shiny tankard with @ glass bottom to itt” a day, he rushed on the pan’ infantrymen and sent them 
“That's all right a9 far ase pint or two goes,” wiing one after another, uting the while to Bob to 

eid Shiner; ‘‘but I’m blowed if I can see any in| get up and run for it 3 

drinking it by the bathful.” : Run for it they did, but luck was against them, and 
«'T don't seo why a chap shouldn't drink s bathful if | just as they were themselves upon the good 


he’s lucky enough to have a thirst big enough—and money 
pedal about the only thing that it’s safe to drink. 
You mustn’t drink milk for fear of typhoid, and water's 
barred ‘cause o’ cholera; but in the course o’ my ecientifie 
readin’ I’ve never come acrosa anybody as said that there 
was any microbes in beer.” ae 


start they had, and srooger picket turned a 
corner in front and spread iteelf across road to inter- 
cept them. : 

“ Chuck it, Bob,” sid Shiner, “it's no good an’ we 
land ourselves into bein’ crimed for resistin’ 
this picket as well as t'other ons.” 


Before taking your children to the seaside 


Wesx sEprime 
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said Bob, to attack; ‘* whae 
¢ Bob repens fo las 


nese busted this all ices te 
“* You've a over thi 
woaldn’t mind whet I oss about keeping bed 
company. 
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The next day but one was day in the White 
Hussars, Lat Thace wie tio for Bob Everett, for 


that morning he 
with thet Bt = 
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Bob Everett w hie ing officer, who, 

in his opinion, and in opinion of most people, too 

him, was the smartest ca’ officer and the 

keenest soldier in the service, and ecathing wor 

ieee oe through his brain to the exclusion of every 
thou 

Meanw the was in full . In the 
White Hussars, non-commi » and 
private soldiers took off coate, so to say, on these 
occasions and, sinking for the time all di ences of rank, 
competed in various events upon one common footing 
ae men. 

Ae Via pation | een ay i were about 
to ride off a tie for first prize in the ing event. 
Gan ot ilk ete 5 eye a eee: ; was the 

3 8 was regarded as being 
out of the common and not one of the onioo ed tie 


most fleeting thought that the difference im rank would 
have any effect upon the result, for the White Hussars, 
from the colonel to the youngest , Was ® regiment 


of en. 
private rode the first course, and lifted his 
cleanly, swinging it round his head in the orthodox 
fashion amid rimging cheers. 
’s turn. He also struck the 
fairly, but at the moment of impact he was nearly forked 
he dropped his 


“« What's the matter, colonel?” 

“ Something gone wrong with my. old wound, I think. 
‘At the moment of striking , I felt something give 
way inside,” said the colonel faintly. 

doctor looked grave and at once set about making 

an examination, asking a quiet question now and again. 

oe a colonel ae i ee rig te “ae 

«I'm sorry to say that m worst, 
wit ye doctor bluntly, Twing the man with whom he 

“« How long can you give me!” asked the colonel in sa 
even & tone as he would have used had he been asking the 


time. 
“Two or three hours, perhaps a little longer.” 


commanding officer's parade. 
officer and man of the 


** Is there no at all, sir?” said the ad to the 

gargeon-general Pie iong were fa made to 
man 0! 

#* None w: 

“ His old wound has re-opened a 


quarters sounding the call to commanding officer’s parade. 

“There's the Sr pede ee le, i i | 
colonel, with a smile on lips, as the brazen voices © 
the trumpets rang out in the desert stillness. 

Half-an-hour later the commanding officer was lying ina 
room with two doors to it, and the whole regiment was 
filing past his bed. 

Such a pathetic scene had surely never been witnessed in 
the British Army before; a whole regiment, hardly a man 
in which was without a war medal with several bars upon 
it, sobbing like children. 


noe See ie all koe he bat 
on his arm, for, con : 
boots let off with an admonition the sight of him brought 


Send for him.” 
*< He has gone to prison, sir,” replied the adjutant, 


let them read the article on how to build eand-casties in the August ROYAL. 
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“* Have the remission of his punishment made out, and 
I will tie it. Make haste, I must see him,” gasped the 
colone 


As quickly as it could be done, the remission order was 


roade out, ed with difficulty, and dispatched by 
mounted order y: who led a spare horse for tho released 
man to ride bac! mn. 


upo 

Tho last man had passed through the room and the 
colonel’s time on earth was getting very short beforo Bob 
Everett was ushered into the room by the adjutant who 
had been anxiously watching for him. 

Tho order for the re::ission of his sentence had not 
reached the military prison in time to save him from the 
adziission formalities, and now he appeared with ony as 
much hair on his head and face as could not be got off by 

ainst giving way to his 


scissors. 

The adjutant had warned him 
feclings in the presence of the dying man; but it was 
impossible for him to repress a sob when he saw his 
beloved colonel with the dews of death gathering ou iis 
face. 

He stopped at the foot of the bed, but the colonel 
beckoned him to come clesez, and when the private soldier 
had approached, took his hand. 

“ Bob,” said the colonel, as if he were addressing a dear 
friend, ‘‘ I am—glad—you've—come. We've s-en—leath 
—together—haven’t we? But I’m—I’m—alone—this— 
time.” 

The dying man stopped to gain breath, and the private 
soldier tried to wipe away the tears, which were streaming 
down his face, with his bare hand. 

“‘ Promise me—Bob,” c:ntinued the colonel. ' 

“Yes, coloncl, I'll promise ie anything—anything. 
And I'll keep my promise, so help me God,” said Everett 
vehemently. . 

“« Promise—that—you’ll—go—on—the—tack,” said the 
dyimg man, dropping into the barrack-room vernacular for 
being teetotal. 

“T will—I will,” sobbed the private. 

“ God—bless—you—Dob.” 

On the barrack-square below the brazen voices of the 
trumpets blared out the ‘‘ Last Post.” 

* * * e e 

It is twenty odd years since then, and this ha!f-forgotten 
incidemt was revived in my memory by reading in the 
London Gazette recently the following notice: 

“THE WHITE HUSSARS.—Major and Drevet-Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robert Everett retires upon hali-pay.” 

—_—— oe § oo 
NOT HIS FAULT, 

A marriep couple stood looking into a shop window. 
‘A handsome tailor-made dress took the lady’s fancy, 
and she left her. husband’s side to examine it more 
closely. Then she went back to where he had been 
standing and took his arm. 

“You never look at anything I want to look at,” 
she exclaimed. “You don’t care bow I dress. You 
don’t care for me now. Why, you kaven’t kissed me 
for three weeks.” 

‘Indeed, I am sorry; it is not my fault, but my 
misfortune,” said the man. 

Turning round she looked at him and gasped. She 
had taken the arm of the wrong man! 

———}o——_ 

Peprar: “I’ve got some signs that I'm selling to 
shopkeepers like wildfire. Everybody buys ‘em. 
Here’s one, ‘If you don't see what you want, ask for 
it.'” 

Country Shopkeeper: “Think I want to be bothered 
with people askin’ for things I ain’t got? Give me 
one readin’, ‘If you don’t sce what you want, ask 
for something clse.’” 


—____++=—__ 


FORTUNES IN WALKING:STICKS. 

Tse £370 which was paid the other day for an 
enamelled “sabacane” (walking-stick) of Louis XIII.’s 
reign was not a particularly big figure, all things con- 
sidered, for quite a usual price for these articles at 
the time they were in vogue was five thousand francs, 
or say £300, allowing for the difference between the 
value of money then and now. 

Some of them, indeed, cost much more, being made 
of precious metal and jewelled. In England, too, 
similar extravagance was not unknown. Thus a 
walking-stick which was made for a courtier of Henry 
VIII., which recently changed hands in London at the 
record price of £1,200, was of ebony, garnished with 
gold, and was furnished with a gold knob, inside 
which was a gem-incrusted snuff-box and a scent-bottle. 
The stick itself, too, was hollow, and contained, 
amongst other things, a set of gold “twitchers,” a 
pair of compasses of gold, a foot rule of gold, and a 
whetstone tipped with gold. : 

Napoleon paid £280 for a gold-mounted tortoiseshell 
cane. It is now in the possession of our King Edward, 
who also owns a beautifully carved walking-stick that 
once belonged to “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” for which 
he gave £160 at a recent sale of Stuart effects. 

This figure represents probably a sentimental value, 
is did certainly the £1,000 which Li Hung Chang 
offered General Gordon for the tiny regimental cane 
with which he directed the forward movements of his 
“ever-victorious army.” Gordon, however, refused to 
well it, or even to let it go out of his possession, and 
we see him represented to-day in Trafalgar Square 
with it still beneath his arm. 

Not long since, by the bye, there was offered for 
sale in London a walking-stick which was said to have 
belonged to Pontius Pilate. The price asked was £280, 
but there were no buyers. 
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HOORAY, I'M ILL IN BED. 


An Article which Shows that Disease May be 
Most Beneficial. 


To be struck down by disease seems a most un- 
desirable thing, yet there aro many living to-day in 
the fullest enjoyment of very excellent health who, 
but for an attack of some disease, would have lived 
8 life of almost perpetual misery. 

These people were, first of all, victims of indigestion 
in its worst form, and only those who have experienced 
it know what true indigestion is. Struck down by 
typhoid fever, they came through the trying ordeal, 
cured. of indigestion, for one outstanding eccentricity 
of typhoid is that, if you pass through an attack 
safely, it gives you a new stomach. In fact, after 
an attack of typhoid the victim is usually left with 
a stomach like an infant’s. 

That ,is the grand chance oficred to one who has 
suffered, it may be, for long years from acute in- 
digestion; if only he takes care, after an attack of 
typhoid, he need never know indigestion again. 

Be it remembered, that anyone troubled with severe 
indigestion is not advised to go hunting around for 
typhoid fever. That might prove to be a disastrous 
course to follow! 

A chronic cold is just one of those things which we 
none of us want, yet even a chronic cold has its good 
points, more especially if you happen to be up. in 
years a bit—not too old, of course. Peoplo who are 
up in years, and who suffer from chronic bronchitis, 
seem to along remarkably well. It keeps the 
blood in good circulation, for, of course, the victims 
have to cough, and that gives the heart a jerk and 
sends the blood coursing nicely through the veins and 
arteries. 

RHEUMATISM PROLONGS LIFE, 


If the cold be not too acute, old people derive con- 
siderable benefit. An acute attack, on the other hand, 
may cut off an old person in a day or two. It is the 
chronic type only which yields benefit. 

_ Smallpox is a dreaded scourge; eo much so that, if 
it be reported that a case exists in a neighbourhood, a 
thrill passes through the whole community. 

Yet those who suffer from smallpox, and recover, 
ae live to oo Sn old gid seems to renew 
‘ein some mysterious wa, oroughly purifyi 
aie 2h smh) Oy y by ghly purifying 

If, however, you desire to attain to a ripe old 
age, you cannot get on at all without rheumatism. 
Consider the hosts of old folks you encounter hobbling 
about, grumbling all the day about their bones and 
joints. In all probability these old people would have 

in their graves years before, but for this very 
rheumatism. 
_. The reason is that if rheumatism is in the system 
it keeps other ills out. It makes a grand fighting 
force, and keeps most other enemies of tho human 
frame at bay, especially those of the germ type. 

Very naturally, if you have such a grand friend 
at hand, you havo to pay something for aid rendered ; 
but the pain of rheumatism, if shockingly severe at 
times, is not doadly, and that is why one gets 80 
little sympathy when suffering from rheumatism. 

But the plain fact is that a slight malady always 
benefits you, even if indirectly. As an example of 
that, say a very bad spell of weather comes along, 
cold and wet, and you contract a slight chill. 

DON'T FORGET THESE WARNINGS. 


What do you proceed to do? Why, to take the 
greatest care of yourself, and make as certain as 
possible that your cold gets no chance of developing 
into anything worse. Now, did that very slight cold 
not make its appearance, and cause you to be ex- 
tremely careful of what you did, there is no saying 
what might happen to you any day during a spell of 
evil, cold weather. You might have exposed yourself 
so much that a severe chill would havo seized yoa, 
followed by inflammation of the lungs. 

Accordingly, a slight cold may easily save you 
from many worse ills. 

In this way minor afflictions act as warnings that 
worse things are coming along, but, unfortunately, 
many persons quite neglect these warnings. A man, 
for example, has indigestion more or less constantly, 
yet pays little heed, always expecting that it will 
rea gees one day. Now, if he had just paid attention 
to the matter at the beginning, heeded the warning, 
in short, he might not have been let in for a severe 
liver attack later on. 

Every pain, every ache, every headache—all these 
are warnings that something else is on the way, and 
will be along shortly. 
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A HOLIDAY 
WITHOUT A 
KODAK 18 
ONLY HALF 
A HOLIDAY. 


with you . 


The keynote of Kodak 
photography is simplicity— 
which explains why nearly 
everyone who uses & camera 
prefers to use a Kolak; in- 
deed, you must have a Kodak 
if you wish to be indepeudent 
of the dark room from start 
to finish, because no other 
sysiem adds to daylight load- 
ing and unloading the cer- 
tainty, simplicity and com- 
fort of Kodak daylight de 

velopment, 


EVERYTHING NECES- 
SARY FOR KODAK 
PICTURE-MAKING 
FINDS AMPLE ROOM IN 
A CORNER OF YOUR 
GLADSTONE. 


betting Kodak (from 5/-) ora Folding Pocket Kodak 
ora, 


i-) ah within your reach a pastime which is second 
bl none 


deligits it affords, and enables you to make 
and excursions, 


of your holiday rambles 
KODAK N.C. FILM 


INSIST UPON 
AND REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. 


Interesting, beautifully illustrated booklets 
tellin; all” bo: 

be sent freo to ail appiicante, © ey, 
KODAK GOODS ARE SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


KODAK LIMD. 


87°61 Clerkenwell Road, London, B.C. 

96 Bold 8t., Ltverpool; 7276 Bachanan 8t., Glasgow; 69 Brom, 
Ra, 8.W.; @ de, B.C. ; 1 -, W.; IT1- A 
Cheapside, B.C. ; 18 Oxtord Bt. W.s 171-173 ‘Regent 8t., W.; 
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Solely ae an Advertisement. 
R the next six weoks only we are offering the articles men- 
tioned below and man ousands of others, as what we 
EXACT COSI OF 


4s. 
NOTHING FUBTHER, 


Description and Prices. 

No. 1—Celebrated Pat cet A Divan Rasy Chair, full etze, 
sovered superior Baddiebags end Mohair Velvet (thousands 
80! eee wee Cu Po ote - oe eee oe se8 oe 

No. 2.—Handsome inlaid mahogany Sheraton design Music of 
China Cabinet, éft. din. bib, BE. WIKO 0. sees tee 

No. 8.—The celebrated “ Ignbary Divan Couch, full sise, 
covered supers Saddlebags and Mohair V. Joe 

Ro. 4.—Very bandsome Chippendale design Overmarte!, S2in. by 

IRs: casey cee etl, ae, 0b... abe? ailege. (ave) es¥ fate __Kebe 

No. 5. Solid fumigated oak Bureau Bookcase, 2ft. Sin, wide, 
bBft. . high, fitted ecolesiastical glares doors as ove oo. 

No. 6.—Well-made solid fumigated oak 3ft. Bedroom Suite _ 

Mo. v7 Eeaome double-door Bookcase, Atted driuwcrs, cup 

p BO... ase 

No. 8.—Walnut Sideboard, 
glass back, bottom fitted drawers and o 

No. 9.—Hand: 
mattrees 


No. 10.—V. Slegant mahogany iniaid Sheraton design Bureau 
Bookcase, CO ee ee ene 15 
No. 11,.—Loute XIV. Chippendale design Cabinet, 4°t. wide, 7ft. 5 
p) OW 
Luxuriously spring up 


red superior art tapestry ree ewe aes, ee sea 
No. 13.—The Stanley Model, a magnificent toned instrument in 

Chippendale design case oe, a, ae we one oe 
No, 14,—Bolid carved oak dwart Bockcane, 3ft. wide aon ose 
No. 15.—Very choice solid mahogany inlaid Sheraton cee'gn 
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Moo 16 EI epune quaint de Vouk Welsh Drosser, éft. 6in. wide. ' 48 
(0. 16,— ni! esign cal Tr, aft. Gin. wide... 
No. pe cine elegant, ST as throughout, Sheraton style 42 


COUNTRY ORDERS PACKED AND SENT CARRIAGE PAI 


CUT THIS COUPON OUT AND SEND 4/- 


To HIGHBURY FURNISHING CO. LTD., 
Corner Park Strcct, Upper Street, Islington, N. 


Please send Bargain Sample No. ............ for which I encluee 4/-, and 
promise to pay balance by instalments of 4/- monthly. , 
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Name oirrcorrecesccescerseresseecevtenserencenecnsees verses secseesersoesoosecees 


Address......... 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE OF BARCAIN SAMPLES 
Sent Post FREE. 
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A Series of Fascinating Life Stories of Successful 
Men and Women Told in an Original Way, Begin 
Reading at the Bottom of the Column. 
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Auction OOM Mart observing the 


that he flings it away 
in handfuls is a deal 
rarer than the black 


Sir H. EDWARD MOSS, the Famous Chairman 
of Moss’ Empires Ltd. 


A 
ss a Hever, 
was for years 
in the habit of giving 
to every 


. ae ae ; powerful hammer, 
Things Werth Knowing combined with a 
About Public Sales. seductive oratorical 
style and manner, he 

induces you often to give a much hips bid than you 


house. 
Latterly matters 
reached such a pitch that forty on ty would call 


or even silver money, would demand gold. _ 
One day in May last » gang besieged the 


had at thought possible, and he does it in such 

a way that you imagine 7 is conferring a& geet 
i t remarkab che 

favour by selling FP Ss — 


" Persia. 
President of Entertain— 
ment Committee of the 


‘ ice” Peace and  Deputy-Lieu- | house, and refused to clear off. The philanthropist 
property” at the “ric culous price” you have offered. i Govoanttes - ee ann 
But sales by auction are not always what they — bd so tas poms — foe Conn of the bl sala veThey rgain _ Fee oon a ee 

seem. ac . 
For example, there was an auction sale of an estate 1900. —— the London Hippo- | and he was f to pay them £2 14s. 6d. before they 


at the Mart Pen recently, where the reserve price 


1898. —Invaded London 
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owner was so badly scared 
front door, ran for the railway station, and got into 
One t a : beggar ted. 
impudent was arres 

This case calls to mind that of Bayard Brown and 
the cadgers of Brightli 

Bayard Brown, a wealthy and eccentric American, 
lived for years aboard his fine steam yacht, which 
was moored just off Brightlingsea. 


DUBLIN'S CRANK PHILANTHROPIST. 


He gave money away in large or small sums, as the 
fit seized him. People passing the yacht, the Val- 
freyia, have often seen it literally besieged by boats, 
all full of people anxious to taste the millionsire’s 
benevolence. 

Before Brown came to Brightlingsea there were not 
a dozen ferry-boats in the place. Very soon there 
were fifty, and numbers of men gave up the sea, and 
lived simply rowing trippers out to t. 

A philanthropist appeared in in one day 
in August of es He was an elderly man, and 
he called at the Catholic Boys’ Home, Abbey Street, 
ingaizing for two lads. He then proceeded to pull 
out handfuls of silver and scatter the coins among the 
boys. The news spread like magic, and soon the 
street was packed with hundreds of street arabs madly 
scrambling “2° the money. 

The philanthropist, having emptied his pockets, dis- 
appeared, but presently came back with more money, 
and sent showers of coins broadcast among the cheer- 
ing children. In less than five minutes the street was 
utterly blocked. Traffic was at a standstill, and police 
had to be called 1o disperse the mob. As for the 
money scatterer, he was fairly besieged, and it was 
some time before he could be extricated. 

Count Nidda, a German of wealth, had a similar 
eccentric method of getting rid of his su uous 
money. He would promenade the streets Cassel, 
flinging gold and silver pieces in all directions. 


HE DIDN’T TRY IT TWICE, 


After a few days of this performance, tha Count no 
sooner appeared in the street than he was surrounded 
by a huge mob, who fought madly for the largesse. It 
became necessary to station a force of mounted police 
in the Koenigsplatz to deal with the crowd. 

One day there was desperate fight between police 
and public. In consequence, the t was warned 
to cease his inconvenient and dangerous practice. He 
refused. Next day he was expelled from the town. 

The most mysterious of these freak philanthropists 
was the man who cropped up at the Tavistock Hotel, 
Covent Garden, in November, 1906. 

He n operations by strolling out and handing 
twenty five-pound notes to a Covent Garden porter. 
He then strolled on, gave five pounds to another porter, 
two pounds to a newspaper boy, five pounds to a flower 
woman, and fifty poun to others in smaller sums. 

Next day, he was no sooner in the street than there 
was a yell, “There he comes!” and he was besieged by 
a mob of men and boys. The publicity was too much 
for this particular crank. He left London. 

It is a trifle awkward for a business firm when the 
cashier suddenly takes it into his head to give away 
the contents of the till. This actually happened at s 
big Parisian drapery shop in February, 1902. A lady, 
coming to pay her account, was told that the proprie- 
tor was making her a present of the goods. The cashier 
then handed her a bundle of bank-notes. 

He was proceeding to hand out more money when 
the proprietor intervened. The cashier, who was of 
course mad, knocked him down. There was a furious 
fight, a panic in the shop, and the ice were called 
in. It took four of them to subdue the cashier. 


forward up to £2,000: Then, in response to an eloquent 
appeal by te auctioneer, it rose to £2,980, and there 
it stopped. The result was that the property was 
withdrawn from sale. 


| “PUFFING” CAN BE LEGAL. 


Now, on the face ef A ail § enue oy Enyine 
bids from w i uy > in fac 
everyone ee was a “fake” bid, and made i to 
draw out, if possible, a gemuine bidder. It had been 
arranged just beforehand that seven or eight “ friends” 
should attend the auction-room, distribute themselves 
amongst the audience in different positions, and then 
run up the price briskly~to within a few pounds of 
the fixed reserve. . 

However, in this case, no genuine bids could be 
drawn forth. 

This method of “puffing” is somewhat common at 
present-day auctions, and, although very misleading 
to the public, is quite legal in certain circumstances. 

Where an auction is not notified to be subject to a 
right to bid on behalf of the seller, it is not lawful 
for a seller to bid himself or employ anyone else to 
do so, or, indeed, for the auctioneer to take a bid 
from such a seller. 

Where, however, a right to bid is expressly reserved 
in the conditions, then the seller, or anyone on his 
behalf, can bid what he pleases. 

In this connection an action was heard not long 
since, where a man endeavoured to recover the 
value of a horse sold at an auction, at which one of 
the conditions was that the horse should be “sold to 
the highest bidder.” It appeared that the seller's 
groom attended the auction, and ran up the bids 
until the horse was knocked down to a buyer for £29. 
The last bond fide bid, however, was only £12, after 
which time the buyer and the groom mentioned were 
the only bidders. 


“INJURING THE SALE" IS DANGEROUS. 


The buyer, on discovering this state of things, refused 
to take the horse, and soon after the seller brought 
an action against him. 

The action was dismissed, the judge remarking that 
such an auction was most improper and fraudulent. 

toes he posed, ng that it Fad cig for a 
combination of buyers agree not to bid 
against each other, in order that goods may be 
ei down to one of their number at a cheap 
rate. 

Bids at an auction are, of course, only mere offers, 
and, consequently, they can be withdrawn at any time 
before the fateful hammer falls, but the retraction 
must be made in a loud enough voice to be heard by 
the auctioneer. If not, the bidder may be liahle to 
an action for damages for “injuring the sale.” 

Sometimes property is advertised to be sold “ with- 
out reserve,” and in this instance, if anyone is em- 
ployed as a “puffer,” and actually bids at the auction, 
the sale will be void, as against a purchaser, unless, of 
course, & right to bid by the vendor has been F 
In short, a vendor should always state clearly whether 
a sale by auction is with or without reserve, and 
whether a right to bid is reserved. 

As regards the auctioneer himself, he has an im- 
plied authority to fix the rules of bidding and terms 
of sale, and to bind his principal by the declarations 
he makes at the time of the sale, provided, of course, 
his declarations are not inconsistent with the printed 
conditions. 

An azvconeer cannot sell on credit, nor can he 
delegate his authority even to his own clerk, and as 
soon as the sale is over his authority to bind his 
principal ceases also. 


First carnival at the— 
Waverley Market, Edin- 
burgh. Rent then £150; 
now pay £2,000. 


| Uphill fight at first, bat 
when things at their worst 


Laid foundation of my— 


fortune by 
the Gaiety, Edin h. 
First performance New 
Year’s Day. Audience for 
first half r consisted 
of a solitary pressman. 
Noticed an we obatgard a 
per stating a 
cond piano would be 
given away to the first 
caller at an address in 
Campbeltown. At once 
sent a man and cart for 
it, and, to my surprise, 
the piano. Thereby 
ga a tale. 
Managed a diorama of the— 
Franco-Prussian War. 
Quitted family roof tree.— 
Started out on tour with 
2 cee Lan thecnttal, 
jon. t the capital, 
and retired from 
management, 


ee to page Fer] 
gene manager an che, 
a’orchestre of my father’s 
theatre—the first theatre 
of varieties at Greenock. 


1862. 


Glasgow; music training 
under Mr. Andrew Banks. 


Gave much thought as to— 
how [I could become 
the Laird of Middleton, 
Midlothian. 


—Started to learn the piano 
under protest. 


—Born Manchester, 1853, 
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OUR SERIAL STORY. 


leading from 
of black and 
cast waver- 
fore the feet 
Reverend Frederick Vere 


Walton he made his way down the hill up which 
Cartios Hi bad driven “him so recklessly only « 
few hours before. 

Up from the hollow, where the Cathedral ley wrapped 


Tue moonlight had turned the road 
Challis Gourt to the Deanery to a 
silver mystery; the trees topping the hb 
ing shadows of intricately beautiful design 
and unheeding eyes of the 


about in a white mist that seemed woven of gossamer 
shot with silver, came the chimes of the Cathedral clock 
inging oat the quarters of its never completed song; 
then, , clear, and rerexnerering the stroke of an hour, 
Mr. Walton started. One o'clock! It could not be so 
late—it was inconceivable ! . 

He rtood dead in the roadway and consulted his watch. 
In the clear, white light he could read its face agi 
and it odnfirmed the message of the Cathedral clock. It 
was an hour past. midnight—late, indeed, for one of the 
Deanery household, where Poor Richard’s maxim con- 
cerning the wisdom of early bed seeking and uprising was 


i to. 
ngey, bemeg face of his watch with a muttered 
exclamation, and quickened his steps. He hoped —— 


inclined for all the fuss knocking up the servants would 
entail, or for the mild excitement it would reer 
i He wished no one to know the hour at whi 
had left Challis Court, or to surmise what attraction 
kept him there so late. . . . e 
Saciea fact he had bidden his host ‘“‘ good-bye 
f hours previously, but for reasons of his own 
in the vicinity of the house we 3 after 
3 ite, but definite, dismissal. eo had 
until he had seen his old friend Prince 
take his departure. From a safe place of vantage 
watched the blind man drive away in all due 
down the avenue of arching elms, and out into the 
flecked road that wound back past the 
Manor of rks pera aited 
ked very magnificent _ exalte 
faveurel him with his friendship, looked 
a prince as he sat the side of smart 
in the Mercédés car. f 
i nt as his eyes followed him. 
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rene 
“ Get 
advice of the man who 
>” but also tiar 
will be trouble if you don’t—his is the sort that breeds 
trouble.” ; 
Acting upon this advice, Hassell had sought his guest 
him at last in the emoking-room—an apart- 


5 


secretary had been indulging in an after-dinner forty 
winks, and the thought had, d. 
of this malicious and evil-minded little man sitting brood- 
ing for an hour, imagining, if not actually inventing, 
scandal, had been far from . His relief had 
made him positively genial; they had parted with apolo- 
gies and protestations that on his side were almost sincere. 
Now it was of this intervening hour that Mr. Walton 
thought as he plodded homeward, and the trend of his 
te ran in no wise upon sleep or well-fed repose. 
They were rather of slarums and excursions, and, like 
eligi Dark ae rage ey et 
3 60 long, in fact, e 
~ - et about the Austinies of 


1 d menacing! 
out embracingly and menacing ‘alton’s small circle of 


more than one person in Mr. 


eee . 

n a word, Prince Farakoff’s warsing had come too 
late. Unceremoniously dismissed from the interview in 
the library, Mr Walton, with the discretion which he 
always deemed the better part of valour, had quietly with- 
drawn across the deserted hall and so out on to the 
qaiet terrace, where, unseen and unsuspected, he had taken 
an interested part in the interview described in the 
fast chapter. 


Unfortunately, owing to the 
fact that the curtains in the library were not 
drawn, he had not been able to get so near 
to the open compartment of the French window as 
he could have wished. As a consequence, a good 
deal of the conversation escaped him, and of what 
he heard a good deal was necessarily incomprehensible ; 
but he heard and understood enough to give him food for 
reflection through many malicious hours. 

At the present moment what interested him most was 
the fact of Prince Farakoff’s identity as ho had disclosed 
it to Sir Curtius Hassell. The father of Lisa Nairn 
os then that meant st . 

In the moonlit silence going down the hill, the man 
iggled suddenly and sharply ag the meaning of the 

rince’s revelation began to filter through to his brain. 
If the Prince were the father of Mrs Chester's daughter, 
where, precisely, did the Dean come in’? The phrase- 
ology was his own; he seemed to find the answer that he 


moonlight and the 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


Rev. Xavier Chester, Dean of Salehurst, and Mrs. 
Ch , his wife. 

Lisa Nairn, the beautiful daughter of Mrs. Chester by a 
former marriage. Whil> abroad, Lisa is wedded to Hugo 
Bentley, who turns out to be a notorious swindler and is 
sent to yee. On this account the marriage is kept 
secret and subsequently annulled. Leo Maitland, son of 
Mrs. Chester's solicitor, discovers the details, and makes 
use of his knowledge to force Lisa to accept him as her 
lover. In her resentment Lisa forgets herself, lifts a 
hunting-crop, and strikes him across the face. 

Hugo Bentley, Lisa’s husband. eng * from 
prison, he poses, with the assistance of Mrs. Chester, 
as a monk sent from the monastery of St. Cross 
as a substitate for Father Tarn, who was to have 

“at a special service in Salehurst Cathedral. 
1 game night, anxious to sce his wife once 
more, he breaks into the Deanery billiard-room, but is 
horrified to find Lisa kneeli at the side of a 
murdered man, Leo Maitland. To avert suspicion from 
isa, he heroically claims to have killed the man. Just 
as the poles anne 6 makes a ag bo aaa tes peri 
e uring river, leaps into the water, 

peg ps supposed tote drowned. 

Sir Curtius Hassell is deeply in love with Lisa, who longs 
to respond to his affections, but feels, though her marri 
has been annulled, that she is not free to wed again while 
Bentley's fate is in doubt. 

Nellie ‘‘ Haste,” a woman of low and vulgar tastes, who was 

Curtius’ 


wife of Sir a brother Francis. She 
ae ae that she saw him strike down 
Maitland in Deanery billiard-room. Later, while 
walking along a country road, she is knocked down b: 
a motor-car driven by Mrs. Chester, who is accompani: 
by Sir Curtius. 


Paul Vassolich FParakoff, a blind Russian prince. 
Calling upon Sir Curtius he {ets him know that he is in 
nm of Nellie ‘‘ Haste’s’’ secret concerning the 
of Maitland. Sir Curtius threatens to hand him 
over to the police for Le narmeTy when the Prince 
makes the astonishing statement, ‘‘ I have the honour to 

be the father of the woman you hope to marry!” 


Frederick Walton, the Dean’s secretary. 


gave presently to this mental question, extremely funny 
Of oom 5 abe ath f his duty lay quite clear bef 
course of his duty lay qui r before 
him. The Dean must be told the truth. For him to 
keep silent in the face of what he knew would be to 
connive at a ein. Yes, g as such a proceeding 
would inevitably be, he must to-morrow acquaint the Dean 
with the fact of his discovery, with his knowledge that the 
father of Miss Nairn was not dead as the world—includ- 
ing the Dean himself— had been led to suppose, but alive 
and in Salehurst; yet determined on an incognito so far 
as the household was concerned. 
Undoubtedly the Dean must be told, but . . . 
it be at once—ought it to be to-morrow? Or would it be 
wiser, more charitable, to wait until he saw—nothing so 
vulgar as the phr Phar iglinrg age Regs sl entered into 
Mr. Walton’s mind, and yet it is ely expression 


that accurately describes his mental attitude 
Stopping etall in the roadway, so absorbed was he in 


his reflections, he decided to wait to see what steps the 
Prince and his prospective son-in-law took . . . to see 
what Mrs Chester's attitude would be when she knew—for 
at present, so he had gathered from the Prince's con- 
versation, Mrs. Chester was in ignorance of his preseiye 
in the neighbourhood. 

The descending road towards the Deanery branched 
suddenly here on to a strip of almost level ground, from 
which, as from a terrace, one could see the quaint strag- 
gling old town with its great dominating church, spread 
out, map-wise, before one. ‘Fo-night no lights flickered 
among the trees, as once before when Curtius Hiesell 
had paused and looked—no little glowing sentinels of 
sleeplessness or pain. The whole world hy bathed in 
the broad silver light of the moon, save where by hedges 
and deep-set walle the shadows lay strangely and densely 
black, like armies of evil placed in ambush, ready to 
spring out upon the fair, white beauty of the night. 

But Mr. Walton saw nothing of the scene spread out 
before him. His eyes were held by the vision of a rcom— 
the book-lined library of the Deanery—by a really 
dramatically conceived tableaux: the Dean, the guilty 
wife—and himself, the shocked and outraged accuser. It 
was so real, this scene conjured up suddenly by imagina- 
tion—the expression on the faces so tragic, the few 
broken, commonplace words uttered so poignant, that he 
felt a glow of interested regret steal over him—a feeling 
as remote from sympathy or sorrow as the poles are apart. 

“It is distressing,” he said half aloud. ‘t Undoubtedly 
it is distressing ; but necessary—alas! it is also that. . . 

Wrong-doing so gross and shameless must be publicly 
reproved. - ._ It is my duty to speak 2 yet 
no harm can be done by a little delay . . a little 
waiting to see how things are inclined to adjust them- 
selves. There is positively nothing to be gained by 
haste nothing.” 

His voice sank to a murmur that ended in a sigh, 
whether of satisfaction or regrct it would be hard to say. 
Then, with a shrug of his thin shoulders he moved on 
again slowly; only to be brought with a stifled cry to a 
standstill again. A pair of strong arms had by a deft 
and adroit movement so suddenly jerked his clerical coat 
upwards that it pinioned the struggling arms beyond all 
power of movement, and a palm—soft, and pleasantly 
scented, but large and_ terribly efficient—had stifled the 
pies that flew trippingly to the discomfited secretary’s 
ips. 

He had a swift and bewildering sensation of unwillin 
and assisted motion. Then a merciful darkness descende 
on him, blotting out dreams and realities alike. 


Lyndhurst Manor had been old, when, in a tyrannical 
age, three knightly tyrants had gathered beneath its roof 
to plot how to rid a king! tyrant of the tyranny of the 
Church; it was so venera bo now that certain portions of 
it had dropped into a sort of senile decay, and were unfit 


for human habitation or, indeed, for human companion- 
a? at all. 
ut the greater part, frowning, and grey, and solid, 


remained still in use; it was adapted to modern needs 
in a manner eminently comfortable and pleasing to the 
eye, 6o far as the interior was concerned The great 
entrance hall defied modernising strenuously, however, and 
the owner had been wise enough to resist the temptation 
to overcome its stout-hea: resistance. It remained 
what it had been, and looked now very much what it 
had looked through three centuries—grim and bare and 
repellant; a place of high raftered roof, panelled in oak, 
of the beautiful linen-fold design, with a vast echoing 

floor and much old armour and many barbaric 
weapons of the chase, that did nothing to soften its air 
of wild, grim splendour. 

It struck chill to Prince Farakoff’s senses as he entered, 
and he shivered. He was tired in mind and body and felt 
to the full that sense of physical chill which fatigue 
engenders. A servant lounging on one of the high-backed 
settles that flanked the great open hearth, where a dyin 
wood fire glimmered like a heap of dusty jewels, stated 
up to sudden activity as he entered, and came forward 
with alacrity to help him off with his coat. 

“How is your mistress?” The Russian’s voice had a 
thin note of fatigue as he surrendered his heavy fur coat 
to the man; the servant noticed it and glanced at him 
with a soft of anxious curiosity. 

‘* Much the same, Excellency,” he said. ‘‘ Dr. Herman 
saw her at midnight, and that was the message he left 
for your Excellency. Much the same.” 

“Good,” the Prince said, in a tone of satisfaction. 
“Lucia is with her, I suppose? Well, I want food and 
drink, Stefan—coffee, preferably. You can prepare it 
while I change, for I suppose no one else is about.” 

He crossed the hall, the servant in attendance, and 
ascended the great, shallow-stepped staircase with the slow 
tread of a weary man. It was a staircase up which a 
coach and four might have been driven, and was an 
eighteenth century replacement of the original stone stairs. 
At the first landing it branched off into two arms, one of 
which gave on to the gallery surrounding the hall, the 
other to a central corridor from which one emerged on to 
a perfect labyrinth of smaller passages andi a bewildering 
array of rooms, many so small as to be utterly useless. 

Certainly Prince Farakoff had not boasted unduly when 
he had told Sir Curtius that he possessed added senscs 
in lieu of his lost sight. The servant who had followed 
him up the staircase had down again after a stiff, 
r ful salute, but the blind man continued his way 
along the corridor, where at times his footfalls sounded 
lond and echoing when they fell on the stone flags that 
were, however, nearly completely covered with fine old Per- 
sian rugs, as steadily and unhesitatingly as any man in the 
full possession of his sight. Only the unwavering look in 
his pale blue eves, that. were like the staring balls of a 
death mask, told the tale of his infirmity. 

At the far end of the corridor a door stood aiar, and 
a little pencil of light fell aslant the rose and amber of a 
rug. Soft though his movements had been as he neared 
the door, some watcher inside had heard him, for there 
was a rustle of garments, a querulous murmur of voices, 
then the door opened wider and a woman’s form appeared 


Danny Maher in the August ROYAL describes a jocKey’s daily toil. 
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“What?” Nellie Haste made an effort to rise in the 
bed, an effort that heongst a@ cry out through her 
clenched teeth, and made the sweat start to her brow and 
lip.‘ You told him that I was dead—that you knew he 
had killed me—that I had passed on my mission to you— 


and i <= . ; . 
se accepted the information with a quiet, philosophic 


— yes. ; 
“You must have bungled,” she cried furiously. : 
‘<T am not in the habit of bungling,” he responded with 


The Church was one of the very few things for which 
she still cherished some slight Venere | of respect. She 
felt nally aggrieved on behalf of Mr. Walton. 

“Oh dear no, I have no pntion: Sree to do #0,” 
he assured her easily. ‘‘I mere! to 
oe aged to him until a seasonable hour to-morrow, or, 


silhouctted against the faint pink glow of the room 
beyond. 

* Excellency? ” 

“Tt is I, Lucia.” 

Both voices were tuned in the same low key; both must 
have been inaudible in the room behin e 

“She is awake and calls for Excellency. 

‘What is her state? Is the fever gone—is it wise for 
me to seo her now!” 


“The fever is gone. The doctor is satisfied, he says, his silly, malicious nie mind to go to the Dean and blurt 


llency. . . . But he cannot answer for the oon- | an air of chill reproof. : out all he had heard. That by no means suits my book. 
sequences, 20 he says, should she learn the truth. . . : “Tell me about it . . . bah! I cannot believe that | If there is any telling game in the air I certainly intend 
“So!” The low-drawn exclamation was singularly | you have not bungled.” to take the first hi in it myself. And considering you 


eloquent, yet the listening woman found it hard to 

She glanced sharply at him, but the white, chiselled face 
showed only an interested concern. He bent a little ag he 
stood in an attitude of listening courtesy. . 

The woman he had called Lucia came further into the 
light now, and thong her figure showed beneath the 
loose folds of the negligée she wore, as lithe and graceful 
as those of a girl, ner face was the face of an old woman, 
the yellowed face of a hag, more terrible in ite wreck of 
tal | beauty than at and undoubted ugliness 
could have been. Her hair, almost hidden beneath a cap 
of finest lawn and lace, was abundant and of a rare pale 
brown, and her eyes must have been magnificent once, 
now they burned hollow in her face, craters that passion 
had consumed. 

The querulous murmur from the room behind sounded 
louder; the woman back and uttered some re- 
assuring words, then e to the Prince again. 


He nodded brusquely, raising his voice. 

“T shall be with her in a few moments, Lucia. In the 
meantime I must change—I'm as tired as a dog. And, 
Lucia, ask Stefan to serve my coffee in madame's 
room. .. - 

** Yes, Excellency.” 

With a quick movement of her head the woman with- 
drew into the room. There was the same hurried rustle 
of feminine garments, followed again by the querulous 
murmur of a woman's voice. Then the door 

It was standing wide n when the Prince came down 
from his rooms. He brus his fingers across the panels, 
and went in without waiting for a reply. It was a room 
strangely gay to find in so grim a place, this bedroom 
into which he entered. The walls were panelled, but the 
original oak was hidden beneath paint, so deeply hidden 
that the most zealous restorer would have found his task 
a baffling one. Their delicate cream tone formed a charm- 
ing bac nd, however, for the multitude of mirrors 
with which they were adorned, and for the soft greys 
and blues and pinks of the many French prints in their 
narrow black frames. 

A huge white and gilt bed dominated the room and 
before the closely-curtained window stood a long, low 
dressing-table, to which the branching silver candlesticks 
with their tall wax candles gave an odd look as of an 


altar. 

“Well?” Until the low voice with its slight touch of 
an Irish brogue gave the sharp question, it was hard to 
believe that anyone lay ee the bed, it was so huge, 
and the faint outling of figure seemed so still and 
indefinite beneath the eous satin quilt. 

He crossed to the bed quickly and stdod looking down. 
His face had softened wonderfu ly, almost as though those 
sightless eyes were touched by a sight they could never 


see. 

“Ts it well?” he asked. ‘I heard wonderful accounts 
of you. You have the strength of a dozen women, cherie. 
It was your indomitable determination not to die that 
saved you by the skin of your teeth. . . et 
a woman in the bed made an impatient sound with 

er tongue. 

“« Don't talk of me,” she said huskily. ‘“ What of your 
errand . . . that is what matters, As for me—I have 
— to matter to myself—and that means that nothing 
matters ! 

“Faith!” The man laughed lightly, drawing a chair 
near the bed and ri ie himself, “you talk like a 
quotation from a particularly prosy halal. Since when 
have you ceased to matter to yourself? Since a certain 
peculiarly humane gentleman tried to rid himself of 
something that to him evidently ‘ mattered’ very con- 
arent ? 

“Hush.” The woman gave a low warning, and her 
eyes travelled across the room to the slim figure of the 
woman called Lucia, who was bending over a small table 
set slantwise near the fire. 

‘Oh, there is no need for alarm,” Farakoff said good- 
humouredly. “ Lucia is my pearing as well as my eye- 
sight; she knows enough to eet the blood of many exalted 
functionaries tingling pleasantly with memories of me. 
But I happen to know also—and there is no bond on 
seth bis ee bond of & common dangerous knowledge, 
e ia?” 

‘The woman by the fire raised her head, but she did 
not speak. The Russian laughed and there was a 
sardonic flavour in his laughter. 

“T don’t care,” the woman in the bed said pettishly. 
*‘Tt’s not a case of trust or mistrust . . . it worries 
me to have her here. Get out, Lucia!” 

‘“« T will go, Excellency. Madame is not to be worried,” 


The blind man shrugged his shoulders with some im- 


patience. : . 

““T told him everything, precisely as you instructed me 
to do,” he said, and his tone was of one who at some 
trouble humours a sick child. ‘I weat further—presum- 
ing to paint the lily and gild refined gold, I added certain 
realistic details of my own—but all to no effect. Upon my 
soul, Nellie, like a certain Agrippa, with whose name 
possibly you are not familiar, I am ‘ almost persuaded ’ 
that Sir Curtius Hassell is as innocent of that particular 
crime as I am!” . : 

“You are a fool,” cried the woman in the bed with 
sullen energy. 

“ Possibly!” again that impatient shrrng, and the words 
that followed it tinged with a perceptible effort to be 
calm and good-humoured. ‘‘I have n_called knave 
more often than fool, however, my dear Nellie. Still I 
can only repeat that all my threats, and they were most 
artistically presented, I assure you, shook the man not at 
all; either is innocent or he stands upon some pecu- 
liarly secure ground. Come, cherie, is it not possible that 
you may be mistaken! I admit that from the first there 
seemed a singular element of improbability about your 


story.” 

¢ on call me a liar, I suppose?” 

“By no means,” he told her hastily. “ I do not for a 
moment question your good faith. I only wonder if your 
eyes may not have misled you . . ? 

“No, no! Wild or improbable, it’s true all the same,” 
Nellie Haste asserted passionately. ‘‘ I saw him kill that 
man. wif this was my last breath, I’d use it to swear 

A little sob of pain cut her sentence short, and for a 
moment or two it almost seemed as Lang Fate had 
taken up her desperate challenge, and that the breath she 
drew with such difficulty would be her last. Listening to her 
struggle, the man at the bedside wondered at the energy 
of hate that consumed her. Yet what had held her ’ 
knowing what she asserted—what was enough to drag thie 
man Curting Hassell down from his pedestal of honour 
and bring him beneath the dominion of the common hang- 
man—what had held her back from denouncing’ him! 
Not love of money surely—revenge was sweeter than 
money to a slighted woman; besides, since they had 
joi forces, she stood in no great need of money . . . 

The spasm of pain passed and Nellie laughed faintly; 
whatever her faults were, cowardice was not one of them. 
She stretched out her hand and touched that of the man 
who sat beside her; no words passed between them, but he 
knew what her need was without the sound of words, 
and poured her out a glass of the liqueur brandy that had 
been set ready for his own use on the coffee tray at his 
side, Bhe drank it eagerly and gave the glass back into 

Is hand. 

The car had not killed her; she had been saved from 
death ag by a miracle. But, though it had not taken 
her life, the great, relentiess machine had accom- 

lished a deadly work, a work the extent of which she 

ad no conception at present. She would never again rise 
from that bed and walk, Her death would be a thing 
of slow degrees, of creeping sureness—a daily dying, the 
remorseless creeping of paralysis. 

“ Well at present, so far as that is concerned, it behoves 
us to walk warily,” the man said soothingly. ‘“ And you 
must not forget that in the meantime we have another 
string to our bow. Though the gentleman threatened me 
with the police when I told him that, though you were 
dead, you had handed on your, commission to me, though 
he practically laughed at suggestion that he had run 
you down with intent to murder—he was not even 
driving he asserted, and he had me there—I had for- 
gotten for the moment your idea that it had been a 
woman who was steering the car—he collapsed quite flat 
when I disclosed to him the touching fact that I was the 
long-lost father of the lady he hopes so ardently to 


marry.” 

You told him that? I thought yoa were @ fool before. 
I am que certain of it now.” 

““Why so? You are too severe. I had to consolidate 
my position before I left his house. It was not an eas 
task, yet I assure you I did so moab successfully. 1 
believe that I have convinced him beyond all doubt that I 
am everything that I claim to be. Previously, I regret 
to say, the lustre of your past career was in danger of 
overs sete my reputation! But I explained our 
acquaintanceship quite satiefactorily. Oddly enough, too, 
T had an unexpected ally out of the past—a parson fellow 
I once ran across in Russia, and bought body and soul b 
the expenditure of a fow roubles and a deal of soft 
soap. e had told marvellous tales concerning me—exalted 


as ap my beloved wife will accord me!” 
woman in the bed gave a sneering laugh. 
“ You consider her : wife still, I suppose?” 

“Undoubtedly I do. And what is still more to the 
paren I am convinced that the Dean would so regard 

er. That is one among many things that I wish to point 
out to my beloved but misguided if 

He would have said more, but the door of the bedroom 
opened quietly to admit Lucia, accompanying the doctor 
on his third visit. . 

The doctor was stout and fair and forty, and excessively 
German. He was furiously angry at excited state 
in which he found his patient and told Prince Farakoff 
go in no measured terms, dismissing him from the room 
with a curtness that had no leaven of respect in it. 

“Four o'clock in the morning and no wink of sleep 
haf she yet got! Gott in h » ® murderer, no better 
no worse, that is what I consider you, Excellency! ” 

No word of repronee could have contained more of 
opprobrium_ than title of respect so flung at him, 
but Farakoff took the rebuke in good part, and ted as 
be bent over the bed to take his leave of the woman who 
lay there white and still in tho bower formed by her 
~— henna coloured hair. 

“There is just one thing more I must Sal eto 
your comfort; this,” he whispered. “It was 
por brother-in-law, who tried to run you down to death. 

know that now, and on reflection it is @ woman’s trick! 
I shall refresh her memory on that point also when I sce 
her to-morrow. Au revoir, cherie!” 

He went out jauntily without waiting for the woman 
to reply. In the corridor he stretched his arms before 
him with the P sige of a thoroughly weary man. 

“« Faugh ! e smells of brandy—she is steeped in it—I 
wonder the petrol did not set her aflame,” muttered 
to himself. ‘“ What a thousand pities it is that what 
she began with so good an intention she was prevented 
finishing artistically, cette pauvre Cara!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
The Man, the Woman, and the Past. 


“You are sure you don’t mind being left, mother!” 
Lisa Nairne bent anxiously over the low chair where her 
mother sat near the window of the white panelled aitting- 


room. 

“TI want to be alone,” there was e@ note of petulant 
tragedy in Mrs. Chester's deep voice. “Run away, Lisa, 
dating, Curtiue wante to eee you. If you are not care- 
ful will lose him—end if that there is 
absolutely nothing left for me but to die!” 

Lisa tried to at her mother as she went out of 
the room, but laughter was a truant from her lips. 
felt oppressed with a sense of disaster. A barrier had 
sprung up between her mother and herself; for the first 
time in her life she was conscious of being shut out from 
the secret recess of her mother’s heart, and the sensation 
was infinitely desolating. 

She went down the shallow staircase very slowly; she 
was to meet Hassell in the cloisters and sit there in the 
sun and talk to him—that was how his note had run. She 
pee ree he had nok ete: So fia Deanery eo 8 
everything seemed strange and topsy-turvy nowadays. 

As she passed out the cool, empty hall, on the 
steps she encountered a tall, white-haired man. A blind 
man, she realised with a sudden thrill pt ad as she saw 
him stop hesitatingly, and raise his with a half- 
uncertain air. 

“Dr. Chester?” he said in a tentative voice. 

“‘T am sorry that my father is not in,” Lisa answered. 
On Reet Ties I : t unfortunate enough 

* Ah, I am sorry. am not unfortunate i 
to miss Mrs. Chester also! ” 

“Oh, no.” Lisa hesitated, remembering all at once 
that her mother had hardly seemed to be in a state to 
receive visitors that morning. ‘‘She is at home, but I am 

nob very well . . . cold I. . AL 


the woman ssid. Bho meen ov of the — Fisccigr me exceedingly. Poor chap, I am afraid I have requited ara & — saat took it ine ig) hand almost 
A great bed or ite occupant, and closed him rather ill) At the present moment he is i uc! y, and a faint murmur ei of fear or surprise 
gon noiselessly behind her. But in the dimly lighted ea too vile, I fall a Barton’s quarters ! _n duranre es from her lips as she read the name: 


corridor outside she paused, leaning against the wall, her 
hands both pressed tight to her breast ae though she 
would stifle and keep back some passion that surged there. 
atin” door closed, the Russian leaned back, laughing 
ently. 
_ You are a rash soul, Nellie,” he said, and for all its 
lightness his voice had a note of warning in it. 
“ Rash!” the woman repeated in a voice of unutterable 
perlemyh i Yon make me ee Paul. na talk round 
e world and never reach the point. id i 
brother-in-law tise to the bait!” i deat 


“Prince Paul Vassolich Farakoff.” 
(Another instalment next week.) 


He threw back his handsome head and laughed heartily, 
remembering the yy of Mr. Walton and sundry 
expressions that had fallen from him in the first moments 
of his bewildered terror. 

With an inimitably light touch he sketched the little 
scene in the library at lis Court—the discomfiture of 
the gushing cleric—the sudden conviction that had grown 
on him during his talk with Hassell that the secretary 
had taken his revenge by eavesdropping, and the summary | 
nee he had adopted ed Reaping ee sealed. 

{ “*But you can’ im here. wi 
Farakoff_ stretched out his hand and took up his coffee | hue and ry after Ney at once!” Fs Tame welll bee ten thousand pounds as a marriage portion.” 
cup from the small table where Lucia hai set it. Even Nellie Haste was aghast at the idea of the “T do.” 


I regret to say that he dil not,” he replied. indignity put upon the person of the Dean’s secretary “ir, I will take her with nine thousand.” 


“JT wiiz savé you a thousand pounds,” said an Irish- 
man to an old gentleman, “if you don’t stand m your 
own light.” 

“How?” 

“You have a daughter, and you intend to give her 


If you've got a cracked lip don't read “ The Microbe,” by Victor Bridges, in the August ROYAL, 
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A FORTUNE WITHIN REACH. 


How some people, instead of toiling up the long ladder to get 
£500 a year, invest a few shillings and get 220,000 in a day. 


What is wealth ? The boy who has just left school, 
and enters a shop or an office, regards the shilling or 
two that he receives the first week as wealth. 

He has set his foot on the first rung of that long 
ladder on which so many thousands are struggling to 
secure the topmost positions. There is plenty of room 
at the bottom, but as the boy climbs higher and higher 
he will find the rungs more and more closely a 
and more and more widely oe The diffi- 
culties increase as he ascends the ladder, and it will be 
only by dint of much striving and arduous toil that he 

in the years to come attain a position that carries 
a really substantial salary. 

To how many, thousands of men and women would a 
salary of 1,000 a year be vast wealth, and to how many 
thousands more would a salary of £500 a year and even 
less represent untold wealth. 

The average worker cannot live in comfort without 
saving and scraping every shilling he can into the 
savings bank, where he gets interest at the rate of 6d. 
for every sovereign deposited for twelve months. 

That is the im i of interest that the British Govern- 
ment allows to the thrifty and saving. 

Has it ever occurred to you to enquire what Con- 
tinental and foreign Governments do in this respect? 
If not, you will be astonished at the remarkably profit- 
able means that are afforded by them of becoming rich. 


EASY TO OBTAIN £20,000. 

Tt is quite possible, for instance, and indeed easy, to 
obtain as much as £20,000 in a very short time by 
investing only a few shillings, which, quite apart from 
the many opportunities that are gained of securing this 
fortune, earn interest, regular and secured, at an 
enormous rate. 

This interest, which is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ments, amounts in some cases to 50 or 100 per cent., so 
that not only do investors in these securities realise a 
substantial profit on their savings, but they also have 
jast within diets reach a fortune of thousands of pounds. 

It seems a remarkable statement to make, but it is 
none the less true, and is fully explained in Government 
Blue Books and official documents. These are accessible 
to the public, who can read for themselves what the 
character of these securities is. 

That they are the most highly profitable investment 
that can be possibly obtained is vividly shown in a 
fascinating book that has been specially pees by 
the International Securities Corporation . for the 
definite purpose of acquainting the hard-working clasees 
of the facilities that do exist, and that are too little 
known, of making money rapidly, easily, and in a great 
amount. 

It shows how only a little money saved week Ly week, 
and invested, if desired, by instalments, can purchase 
securities whose safety is completely guaranteed by the 
Government issuing them, and which bear interest at 
an extraordinarily profitable rate. And they not only 
double the savings in the interest they pay, but they 
make the tooo eligible for one of the hundreds of 
gifts which range in amount from £1,000 to £20,000. 


REALISE WHAT IT MEANS. 


Twenty thousand pounds! What_a vast amount it 
seems. hen one considers what a considerable pur- 
chasing power even a sovereign has and then endeavours 
to calculate what the possession of 20,000 of these 
golden coins would mean to him, it is then that the 
vastness of such a gift becomes apparent. What would 
you do with so large a sum P 

In the first place it makes you independent for life. 
Even living at fre rate of £1,000 a year, which would be 
&® princely income to many readers of this journal, it 
would enable him to live a life of pleasure, comfort, and 
luxury for twenty years. ; 

This book, then, shows how you may earn in one day, 
without any loss, any risk, any trouble, any expenditure 
of time, an income of £1,000 a year for twenty years. 

Remember that all the time your savings would be 
earning Bpoee interest, so that while you are living on 
your £1,000 a year your capital would be untouched, and 
would all the time be making provision for future years. 

Possibly your income now is not more than £200 or 

a year. Think, then, what a difference the 
acquisition of some thousands of pounds would make to 
your prospects, to your life. It would make you inde- 
pendent, it would make you powerful, for the wealthy 
are powerful. It would enable you to explore the 
beantif»' country in which you live, to travel afar, see 
other laads, bask in the sun of the sunny South of 
France, visit the beauty spots of the world. 


SAFETY AND PROFIT. 


And all by means of a judicious employment of 
savings. surely never has such a valuable book 
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eublished as this which is being offered to you free of 
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cost. A halfpenny stamp is sufficient to show you how 
to obtain great wealth, how to become rich in a day. 

This is an unique opportunity of chee the whole 
condition of your life. Donot let it pass. halfpenny 
opens the door to Fortune, and it is for you to decide 
whether you will accept its aid. 


FREE INSURANCE. 

There is another reason why you should take 
advantage of the free offer of this book. For you may 
obtain free insurance by purchasing these securities. 
The insurance is on a generous scale, as will be seen 
when it is briefly explained. If you invest £5 in this 


great money-making system you are presente] with an 
accident insurance for £500 and £1 a week, and in the 
event of sickness £1 a week becomes payable. If you 
decide to let £20 lead you to fortune you become en- 
titled, further, to free life insurance for £100. This 
insurance is of a sound and substantial character, the 
polices being guaranteed by the Empire Guarantee 
Corporation Ltd., whose capital stands at £500,000. 
This insurance alone would cost quite £5 in the ordinary 
way, and when it is considered that a liberal accident and 
sickness insurance is also provided absolutely free it will 
be realised that this is a spent opportunity of gettin 

insnred free of cost, as well as of securing the means o 

making a fortune. 


OFFER OF AN INTERESTING BOOK. 

This ie a matter for investigation, and for serious 
consideration. You should certainly procure a copy of 
the book, which is being offered, and which will 
certainly interest you. It may change the whole tenour 
of.your life. It can save you from the daily drudgery 
and perhaps even from poverty. There are thousands who 
are content to work day in day out in the hope of earning 
one day sufficient to enable them to retire. It is a vain 
hope for many. The only chance they have is to save 
a little and then put it to the best possible use in order 
to increase it. For every shilling has its marketable 
value, and the full value should be secured. 

You cannot be expected to know all the openings there 
are. In England the field of investment is limited, and 
in order to learn where the best possibilities lie you 
should at once send a postcard for a copy of this book 
which describes fully and in detail the remarkable 
features of the Government system of encouraging 
thrift and rewarding carefulness by bringing fortunes 
within reach. 


THE LUXURIES OF CIVILISATION. 

All the beauty of the world, all the joys of living, all 
the delights that Nature affords, all the luxuries that 
civilisation can give, all are for the man, for the woman, 
who possesses wealth, who has gained possession of that 
hey which open all doors, the golden key of Fortune. 

t is a glorious thing to be rich. It is miserable to be 
r. ‘© pass throngh the streets, to watch the 
roughams and automobiles flash by, to catch a glimpse 
through the open doors of great restaurants of the silver 
and flower-bedecked tables, the glittering throng within; 
to see the jewelled lights over theatre and music-hall 
proclaiming to the passer-by the presence within of some 
great favourite of the footlights, some divine actress 
whose radiant beauty has brought half the Peerage to 
her feet; to watch the Continental express steam out of 
the station, with its gorgeous smooth-gliding saloons and 
its complement of happy men and women bound for the 
bay and sunny south, for Egypt and the Riviera; to 
now that all these things could be ours, could be our 
enjoyment, daily events of our existence if only we had 
the means that others more favoured than ourselves 
possess ; and to think also that because we are what we 
are, because we are toiling and moiling all the bours of 
the day for a miserably inadequate salary, that we are 
banished from all that splendour. That, indeed, is an 
unfortunate fate, the fate of too many of us. 

Too many—because it need not be our fate at all. It 
necd not be your fate, for instance. You can be wealthy 
if you like. Fortune can be yours. You can be a 
participant in the joys of modern life—there is no need 
or you to be a perpetual spectator of the joys of others. 
To you, whoever you be, whatever may be your situation, 
Fortune may come if only you will call her. No need to 
work for her, no need to study for her, just lift up your 
hand and call her, just stretch out your fingers and take 
a pen and scribble a line on a postcard—and the great 
goddess who rules the world may give you, too, of her 
inexhaustible store. 

You cannot believe it ? 

No; maybe not. But it isso. Itcanbe proved. At 
any rate, if it is not possible within the compass of this 
short article to convince you absolutely of this most 
marvellous fact, still you can prove it for yourself. It is 
possible for you to become Rich, Rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice, and rich, too, 

Without risk. 

Without Special Knowledge. 

Without Possessing any Greater Capital than £5—or, if 
you do not possess £5 in cash just now, the ability to run 

alf-a-crown a week—a florin and a sixpence. 

Send for a copy of this book now, and learn how easy 
it is to make money if only it is set about in the proper 
way. A copy will be forwarded free of coat. All that 
is needed is a postcard to be sent to the Secretary, 
International Securities Corporation, Ltd., 80 West- 
minster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London. S. W. 
—[Apvz7.) 
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THINGS A. . . 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW . « ¢« 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Cider Cup. 

This is easily mate and = po cg 
am sure you will like my recipe: 
emons thinly, and put the peel in a tankard 
with the strained of one. Some slices of 
“reper Sete tl cere 

of cider. 

then tenes and adda bottle of soda 
water. (Reply to TENNIS PLAYEE). 


For Summer 

Cold sweets are always in request, and 
those which are quickly made are to 
preferred. Cut some bananas in half, lightly 
spread with raspberry jam, and stick together 
again. Lay these on a glass dish, squeeze a 
little lemon-juice over, and then cover with 
cold custard. This dish is most suitable for 
invalids, as it is both light and nourishing. 
Sweet Scones. : 

Put one tablespoonful and a half of baking 
powder into a pound of flour, rab in lightly two 
ounces of butter, and two ounces of caster 
sugar. Make into 4 dough with milk. Roll 
out an inch thick, and cut into small rounds. 
Brush over with sweetened milk and bake for 
twenty minutes. Split open, either hot or cold, 
: and spread with butter. 


Fried Cucumber 
Is often appreciated by those who do not 
like the raw vegetable. Peel the cucumber and 
cut in slices about half an inch thick. Season 
with pepper and salt. Dip each piece in egg, 
and then roll in flour and fry eed bead 
hot fat. Only two pieces mus cooke: 
time. Serve hot with a little salt scattered 
over. 
Economical Short Crust. 

Boil some nice dry joni and when cold 
pass through a sieve. ake three ounces of 
mashed potato, three ounces of flour, a tea- 
spoonfal of baking powder, and a pinch of salt. 

ix all together, and rub 


in lig tly with the 
finger-tips three ounces of ified eryrieg. 
Add sufficient cold water to make a stiff dou 


Roll out, and then bake inasharp oven. (Reply 
to A. L. Davis.) 
To Dress Boiled Lobster. 

There is no difficulty in sending a boiled 
lobster to table properly, xe how often is it 
done? First break off the large claws and 
crack them at the joints with the flat side of 
the chopper. Separate the head from the tail 
and then suit the SS it ce in two. Place 
the body, also cut in upright in the centre 
of the dish. Lay the claws and half tails round 
it and garnish with parsley. Hand thin bread 
and butter and a good salad with the lobster. 


Cocoanut Custard. 

Warm half a pint of milk with half an 
ounce of butter, Me pour it over three ounces 
of desiccated cocoanut ; leave till cold, and then 
add the beaten yolks of two eggs, with sugar to 
taste. Line the sides of a greased pie-dish with 
pastry, ornament the edges, and pour in the 
custard. Bake in a steady oven till set, pro- 
bably about twenty minutes. Whip the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, sweeten and flavour, 
and pile roughly on the custard. Put in the 
oven to colour lightly, strew grated cocoanut 
over, and serve either hot or cold. 


Fish Patties 

Are very tasty if made as follows, and, 
moreover, they make a nice change for supper: 
Take the remains of any cold fish, a little 
butter, white sauce, and a seasoning of cayenne 
and salt. Flake the fish, and pound it till it is 
of a soft consistency. Line some patty pas 
with pastry, fill with raw rice, and bake. Heat 
the fish in a covered basin, placed in a pan of 
boiling water. When the Pg’ is cooked, 
empty out the rice, and with the fish. 
Scatter a little grated cheese over, and set in 
the oven to brown. Serve on a d’oyley, gar- 
nished with parsley. 
Savoury Vegetable Marrow 

Ie one of the food dishes which wecan have 

insummer. Peela vegetable marrow, steep it in 
salted water for half an hour, and then drai 
Cut as many slices as you require to fill the 
dish you are paing. Melt a little ae in 
a pan, put in the slices, season with pepper 
aad salt, and fry for a few minutes, stirring 
constantly. Place on a buttered dish. Scatter 
thickly with grated cheese, and over this bread- 
crumbs seasoned with pepper and salt, and put 
a few bits of butter on the top. Bake for a 
quarter of an hour, and serve hot, 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


AN UMBRELLA SKIRT. ie 
Anrratnc prettier or more graceful than this skirt “in the flesh” it is 
impossible to imagine; but, dear ladies, there are secrets connected with 
pot aking of the umbrella skirt, and I am going to take you into my 
confidence. 
The skirt of our sketch (No. 17650) is made all in one piece, with a join 
tes at the tre back, £0, 
as you will readily under- 


skirt will, in consequence, 
drop a great deal in wear, and 
thas, presently, the sides and 
back of this garment will 
trail in a most unbecoming 
and untidy manner. 
Here is the remedy, Hav- 
ing procured your four 
of forty-six inch material and 
cut it cat according to bid 
yn, seam up the 
Sager insert the skirt into 
the band, not elabagers J to 
add loops on either side of 
th: centre, for hanging. | 
This is not a skirt which 
can be recommen for 
hurried making, for, if you 
wish to find it satisfactory in 
wear, it should hang at least 
/ a week or ten days, and, as 
you pass, give an occasional 
tug to assist the “ dropping 
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No. 17650. Paper Pattern, 6}4. t free, from Process. 
Pattern Department, Pearsen'e Buil ngs, Henrietta © Then, and only then, a 


8t., London, W.0 the shaped facing be adde 
the measurements of the intended wearer and those of the skirt being 
compared at front, sides, and back. As compensation for the hanging 
process, you will find the shaped facing much easier to manage than is the 


ordinary hem. 
Sr ame) © | 


FOR COQUETRY’S SAKE. 

Ir is no easy thing to dress well. There is such a thing as martyrdom 
for coquetry. A woman will smile and chatter, be graceful, and delight every 
one around her, while all the time she is suffering tortures in her tight dress 
and can hardly breathe. She does not allow any one to discover this—the 
strict discipline to which coquetry condemns her. 


A PRETTY PHOTO HOLDER. 

A very pretty way of filling up a space for which no suitable picture 
can be found, is to arrange a& h of China silk in tucks, standing 
upward, each tuck deep enough to hold photographs. 

These tucks should be tacked in place with brass-headed tacks, the 
silk being drawn tightly across the space. Such a photograph-holder is 
al coe useful, now that photo albums and baskets are condemned as 

rribly out of date. 


MASSAGING THE EYES. 
Axx your eyes tired? Try a massage. The operation takes ten minutes, 


and is very soothing. The optician places you in a chair and quickly 

manipulates the eyelids with his fo re and thumbs, rubbing them 

first toward the nose and then back toward theears. He says that it 
revents the circulation of blood across the eyes and clears away the tiny, 
itting spots that sometimes bother people who read a great deal, 


FOR IMPETUOUS LOVERS. 

Few, if any, men, falling in love, pause seriously to ask themselves if the 
“incomparable she ” whom they desire to marry is likely to make a 
wife. It is enough for the man that he is in love, or thinks he is, which for 
the time being amounts to the same thing. The glamonr of passion is over 
his senses, one and all, therefore he is persuaded that his charmer is all 
things lovely and good—woe be to any who shall dare to insinuate the 
contrary. 

Men who really ponder upon the question whether a woman will truly be 
a helpmeet for them are not those who are passionately in love. For the 
most part they are forlorn widowers with motherless children, who badly 
need a trustworthy housekeeper, valetudinarians who desire the free 
services of a tender and dutiful nurse, or Hipster unemotional 
who see in matrimony a rung or two upwards on the ladder of life. Yet, 
none the less, it would be well for all concerned if lovers were not pro- 
verbially so impetuous and hasty. 
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All Cyclists should read... 


CYCLING NOTES 
by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the London 


Daily Express 


every Saturday. 


The “Daily Express” is London’s Great Halfpenny Morning 
Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, 


CONDUCTED BY 
ISOBEL . , 


HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Vinegar Bottles 


May be cleaned with crushed egg shell, 
mixed with a little water. The bottles should 
be thoroughly shaken. 


To Bleach a Faded Dress. 

Wash it well in hot suds, and boil it until 
the colour seems to be gone; then wash, rinse, 
and dry in the sun. (Reply to AvIcE ) 


Remove Spots from Grey Fiannels 

As follows: Wet the spot with some raw 
yolk of egg, and place in the sun to dry. Then 
wash out with tepid water. (Reply to A. M.D.) 
To Clean Zinc Tubs or Baths, 

Mix ammonia and whiting to a smooth 
og Appl a coating of this to the zinc and 

leave it to avy. Afterwards polish with a 
leather. 
Always Keep Meat, 

Whether raw or cooked, under wire covers 
or else in muslin, so as to protect it from flies, 
They will pollute the freshest meat if they 
settle on it. ' 
Coins should Never be Placed 

Between 

The teeth, for bear in mind that money is 
handled by hundreds of people, and is rarely, if 
ever, cleaned. 

To Clean Looking Glasses. 

Remove the fly stains by rubbing witha 
Camyed in methylated spirit. Then polish wi 
woollen cloths ‘and powdered blue. (Reply to 
LusTLEIGH READEE. 

Remove Ink Stains from Mahogany 

By touching the spots with a camel’s hair 
brush, or feather dipped in spirits of nitre. 
When the ink begins to disappear, rub it over 
as gaickly as possible with a rag wetted in cold 
water. 


A Simple Beverage for Summer 

Is made by aiding 6 handel of oatmeal to 
the jug of water for dinner. Oatmeal alwa 
sinks to the bottom at once and 
stance to the water which is 
and wholesome. 
goer from the Nose 

y be stopped by plunging the feet and 
hands of the Patient i water ake as can be 
borne. This treatment, though very simple, 
seldom fails, even in severe cases. (Reply to 
ToTLaND Bay READEE.) 


To Cool Butter 

In hot weather, try this plan: Fill three 
parts of a square biscuit tin with wet sand 
which has a fourth part of salt mixed with it. 
Put the butter into a jar, and plunge it up to 
the neck in the wet sand. Cover the tin with 
a closely fitting lid, and the butter will keep 
firm and sweet. 


Brush the Hair Well Daily 

If you wish to it healthy. It will 
then soon become smooth and glossy and the 
ae dull appearance of which rom complain 
will disappear. To further brighten the hair, 
get a little brilliantine and dilute it with rather 
more than the same amount of rose water. 
Sprinkle a little of this on to the hair once or 
twice a week before brushing. (Reply to 
InQUIBEE.) 


To remove Paraffin Stains from the 
Coat. 

Dry some carbonate of magnesia in the 
oven, afterwards mix with it cient benzine 
to form a stiff paste; spread this thickly over 
the stain, and rub with a piece of flannel. Small 


ives asu 
agreeable 


rolls of earthy matter form, which can be 
brushed off and more esia put on till the 
benzine has evaporated. hen the magnesia 


is dry, brush off with a stiff brush. This 
method is not satisfactory for very rough cloth: 
(Reply to CULLEY.) 
The Greasy Steam 

Rising from your gas-stove is caused by 
the stove being dirty, and, when hot, throwing 
off the odours. Take the stove apart as far as 
you can, and with plenty of hot soda-water and 
a stiff brush wash it thoroughly. Let the parts 
that can come away iat in hot soapy soda- 
water, and then scrub perfectly clean. The 
oven and ite shelves should be washed as well 
as the ca not od ger | the roof of the 
oven. ere is no reason why a cooking 
stove should smell at si 
all, but if dirty it is sure 
to be offensive to the. 
whole household. (Reply f 
to PERPLEXED.) 


By washing up the tea-things, dear, your fingers you would soil; so leave the job to someone else 


and read the August ROYAL. 


WrrEx ENDING 


JULY 30, 1998. 


The Emulsion which cleared this 
little system rickets so smartly 
was SCOTT'S, known by “ the Fish- 
man ” on the package. SCOTT'S is 
the only emulsion made of the finest 
ingredients by the fine SCOTT 
process, the only emulsion which 
is a certain cure for rickets, and 
which cures at whatever time of 
the year you have rickets,: 


Scott's Enulsion 


oe for free sample (enclose 
aad vos this pener )- eda otha Bow: 
Ltd, 1 Stonecutter 


EMULSION. 


READ 


T.P.’S fascinating articles 


now appearing each week in 


AR 


EDITED BY 


P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 


The Ingersoll 6/- Watch times wore ti ives. than any other watch In 
che worlds ie a toe last t fifteen years 15,000,000 Ingersoll Watches 
¢ are giving complete Santietncton to their owne: 
o! 
stem-wind magnetic 
cates in ulckel, Perit or gold plate finish: : 
Other “I 11"? Watches—ECLIPBE, 6/-; JUNIOR, thin model 
aiden ers Size, 6, 3 others ra suit ey member of the a 

sale’ by leading Keepers. but If deat ot supp! 

agenuine SP eee F snop us P.O. and werwill Sead Waten to paaby rete 


post free. 
ROBT. ais INGERSOLL & ragaad 288 Audrey House, wo Place, London, B. 
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Cupid’s 


Cupid knows the way to a 

lady’s heart. He is always 

an agent for Vinolia Toilet 

Preparations, knowing their 

skill and their cunning in 

such delicate matters as 
concern 


Good Looks and | 
FineComplexions | 


HE SAYS :— 


Vinolia never yet betrayed 
a woman’ age. 


~~ 


WEATHER DEFIED. 


A FEW OF THESE @a. NOVELS 
MUST BE TAKEN WITH YOU. 


By H. G. We.us. Author 

THE INVISIBLE MAN. of “The Time Machine.” 

MEADOWSWEET AND RUE. Py sis K. Hocetne. 

TH E H I N DE RE RS, By Epna Lyatt. Author of “ Donovan,” & 

THE GOLDEN CALF By M. E. Brappon. Author of 
e 


“« Lady Audley’s Secret,” &«, 
WILLOWDENE WILL. 


A Romance of the Road. 
By Hauurwett Surcuirrs. Author of “ Red o’ the Feud,” &e. 


THE TRIALS OF COMMANDER 


By C. J. CorcuirFE Hyne. Author of 
McTU RK. “ Captain Kottle.” 


enn Wt -DrT 


write to-day encics Le stamp for valuable 
fergie Pp 


pponiiate SAMPLE THE BEETLE. A Mystery. By Ricnanp Mansu, 


BLANCHARD’S cmt SIR reer THE PUDDOCK. 


wn Bota tn mn bore Tt by nie, L. B. Watrorp. Author of “ Mr. Smith.” 
Ae treaireany 


ALSTON LANE, Lo 


LESLIE MARTYN Ltd. ‘Chemists, éenvioT Q9Q. By Maxie Connor Leianron and Ropert Lrranton. 


By Joun 


>| THE DREAM & THE BUSINESS. ,,.2722""__ 
(Mrs. Craigie). Author of ‘ Some Emotions and a Moral,” &c 

THE STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
LADY DELIA. By Lovis Tracy. Author of “The . 


Final War,” &c. 
m=ITHE TYPEWRITER GIRL. 


Author of “The Woman Who Did,” 


THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB. 


By Ferrous Hume. 


HAVE YOU ACO 
DR.  MACKENZIE'S 


‘SMELLING - “BOT aad 
immediately, |e 
Wuap. InN LUBNZALRERVO 


HEADACHE, or HAY FRVER. 
stantly relie careisia in the 
Price 6d. cach, of all Bookscliers, or post freo (intand) @d, each; 


aC SAFETY 


OND “4 CG. ARTHUX PEARSON. Ltd., 17 and 18 Henrietta Streot, London, w.o, 


As Grant ALLEN, 


A complete list of Pearson's Sixpenny Nore 3 ieee 100 titles) will be supplied ea 
applica 


Next Week’s Bank Holiday Number. 

Eacn bank holiday has its special attractions, but I 
think that, if a vote wero taken, the first Monday in 
August would easily come out on top. At Easter, 
and generally at Whitsun as well, there is a touch 
of coldness in the air which prevents people from 
enjoying themselves properly. But this week there 
ig no such drawback. Rain, and rain alone, can 
spoil the general rejoicing. It is because I feel that 

my readers are having a specially good time, that 
I always want the August number to be something 
out of the ordinary. I like to think that when 
you open it in the train and lock through it, you 
will say to each other: “Hullo! This is something 
like a holiday number!” To start with, I should 
like to call your attention to the fact that we have 
no fewer than five short stories, all of them 
with the famous can’t-be-beaten P.W. flavour. 
Short stories, I always think, are just the sort of 
reading one likes on a holiday, so I have taken 
some trouble to give you an extra-special supply. 
Another feature that I feel sure you will like is the 
new “Paul Pry up-to-date” series. It is a delight- 
fully smart idea, and Mr. Houghton Townley has 
written them in a style that grips one’s interest from 
the firet word to the last. With lots of illustrations, 
and all our usual features, I hope that the bank 
holiday P.1V. will give you as much pleasure to 
read as it has given me to get together. Here’s a 
splendid holiday to you all! 


A Way They Have in Canada. 

In some ways I am afraid that we are less patriotic 
than our Colonial cousins. I have just received a 
most interesting budget from Prince Albert, in 
Canada, showing how they keep _ St. George’s Day 
in that distant corner of the Empire. In this 
country I don’t believe one person in a hundred 
knows anything about our patron saint, except that 
he is supposed to have killed a dragon. St. George 
is supposed to have been the son of a Roman soldier, 
and was put to death by torture for tearing down an 
edict against Christianity which had been fastened 
to a church door by order of the Emperor. In 
Canada they celebrate his festival in great style. This 
year, for instance, Prince Albert had a procession, & 
special service at the Pro-Cathedral, finished up 
with a huge smoker at the Town Hall. Two weeks 
later they capped this with the St. George’s Sports, 
which, if we may judge by the programme, must 
‘have been well worth witnessing. There is a splash 
of originality about such items as “Women’s Wood- 
sawing Competition” and “Fat Men’s Race” that 
must have made the affair much more entertaining 
than the ordinary style of athletic meeting. 
Well, here are my congratulations to Prince Albert, 
and may its citizens long continue to honour St. 
George and peruse P. WV. 


Colossal ! 
Poor old Johnny Toole used to tell a story of an actor 
who once stopped him in the Strand and requested 
a small Joan. Toole immediately obliged with a 
couple of half-crowns. The borrower put them in 
his pocket with a languid air, and then remarked 
patronisingly : “If you lend money to everyone who 
asks you, you'll end in the gutter.” For sheer, un- 
adulterated cheek Toole always maintained that this 
held the record. I am inclined to think, however, 
that PHonoGRAPHER could produce an even better 
candidate for the Cheek Championship in the person 
of a friend’s landlady. Here is hie letter: “I was 
rather surprised,” he writes, “at hearing from a 
friend of mine, to whom I had sent a postcard 
written in shorthand, that his landlady had taken 
exception to this mode of communication. She had 
told my friend that if we wanted to correspond 
secretly we should uso an envelope and a penny 
stamp. Now, as I am often sending rds in 
shorthand to my friends who can read them, and 
never thought of anyone looking abt it in this light, 
J shou!d be glad to hear whether you consider there 
is anything objectionable about the practice,”——_ 
Certainly not, PHonocrarHer. If it is 
responsible for many such gems of humour, I con- 
sider it a practice to be encouraged. I know that 
many landladies have a partiality for perusing post- 
cards, but I should never have imagined that one 
of them would have had the delicioug audacity to 
object to their being unreadable. I think that 
under the circumstances your friend should present 
her with a cake and a manual on shorthand. 


WEEKLY. 


PEARSON’S 


Ha! Ha! 

“T wave heard of the sensitive plant, and also of 
the insect-eating plant,” writes GarpEner, “but I 
must confess that I was a bit staggered when a 
friend informed me the other day that there was 
a plant which made you shriek with laughter if 
you touched it. Can you tell me if this is a fact, 
or if my friend was having a pull at the long bow? 
I am very keen on curious plants, and should like 
to get hold of a specimen, if there is such a thing.” 
————There certainly isn’t in this country, 
GarpENnEer. The nearest approach to it is the nettle, 
which makes you shriek with laughter when anyone 
else touches it. Perhaps your friend, however, was 
thinking of the Arabian bean. The seeds of this 
plant, which taste something like opium and smell 
like nothing else in the world, have an extraordinary 
effect if they are powdered up and swallowed. The 
rash individual who has taken them yells with mirth 


until he is utterly exhausted, when he sinks into. 


a deep sleep. I am afraid that this curious plant 
will not flourish in England, but if you are anxious 
to experience the sensation it produces, all that you 
need do is to read the “Quips and Jestlets” page 
in this week’s P.W. 
Another Nuisance. 
Two weeks ago a co lent wrote to inquire the 
best way in which to shut up a stranger who insisted 
on forcing his conversation on one in a railway 
carriage. I set the problem as a competition for my 
readers, and followed it up last week by inviting 
them to suggest suitable punishments for a man 
who makes a habit of throwing banana skins on 
the pavement. It has now occurred to me that 
P.W. might accomplish a really great work by 
obtaining its readers’ views as to the most satis- 
factory methods of dealing with other public 
nuisances. For instance, there is the man who 
walks through a crowded street with his umbrella 
under his arm and the point sticking up behind. 
What would be the most effective manner of teach- 
ing him to adopt a less dangerous method of carrying 
his “brolly”? I want some really striking idea— 
something violently suitable—something which 
would put him off endangering people's eyesight for 
the rest of his natural life. In order to bring about 
this desirable end, I will make an offer of a pencil- 
case to each of the twenty-five readers who send in 
what I consider to be the happiest suggestions. 
Replies must not exceed fifty words in length, and 
must be posted to reach this office not later than 
Tuesday, August 4th. Address your envelopes to 
the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and write the word “Umbrella” in 
the top left-hand corner. 


. 


Was It Stealing ? 

“<T sHoutp like to see a bit of lilac; ib seems to be 
dying out.’ The girl Who spoke,” writes H. W. T., 
“had been lying for weeks and weeks on a sick bed, 
and I was just going out for a cycle ride. ‘If I see 
a bit I’ll be sure to bring you some,’ I answered, 
and away I went. Strange to say, in a twenty-mile 
ride I never came across any until nearing home. 
Then, while passing itecigh a small village, I 
noticed some beautiful lilac (both white and 
coloured) hanging temptingly over the high wall 
which shuts off the grounds of Mr. ——, the rich 
man of the place. I rode past, but in my imagina- 
tion I saw the white face of the invalid, and, to 
to cut a long story short, I went back and annexed 
some of the beautiful blossom. I was well rewarded 
by the glad smile of the sufferer at home; but I go 
to chapel every Sanday, and—well, was it wicked?” 
—____—__——-It is undoubtedly wrong in the abstract 
to help oneself to other people’s lilac, H. W. T., 
but under the circumstances it is a crime which you 
need not allow to lie very heavily upon your mind. 
I don’t suppose Mr. —— would have grudged you 
a morsel of his blossom for your invalid. If your 
conscience troubles you in the matter, why not 
write and tell him what you have done? In any 
case, don’t worry about it. If you never have any 
more terrible misdoing than this to account for, you 
will not have come badly out of a world of trials 
and temptations. 


Windfalls for the Fresh Air Fund. 

“THe Hon. Secretary of the F.A.F. is pleased to 
acknowledge receipt of £25 quarterly interest on a 
£4,000 legacy.” Quite a simple little announcement, 
isn’t it, but what a lot it means! £25 coming in 
regularly every quarter day—666 little slum children 
rendered radiantly happy for a whole day. If only 
the F.A.F. could obtain a few more such legacies 
so that one could feel sure—perfectly sure—that +4 
certain number of children would always be provided 
with a holiday! Meanwhile, however, our friends 
are working nobly for us in many directions. I 
want to give a special word of thanks to the New 
Palace Steamers, which have been collecting for the 
Fund on their trips. I have received two cheques 
of £8 2s. each, one through Captain C0. T. Smith 
collected on board the Royal Sovereign, and the 
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other Sirough Captain A. F. Smith, collected on 
board the Koh-i-noor. This means a day of health 
and ep gee for no fewer than 400 neglected mites, 
Think of that next time an F.A.F. collecting bag 
comes round, and give what you can for the children’s 
charity. 


F.A.F. Special Days. 


Tus following Days have been arranged: 
July 24th, “Black and White Day”; July 27th, 
“Four Neasden Golfers’ Day” ; and Mrs. 
OC. H. Langdon’s Silver Wedding Day”; July 29th, 
30th, and 3lst, “Tudor Days.” 


F.A.F. Figures. 

Amount previously acknowledged, £1,998 19s. 
. : Consett family, 7s. 6d.; A. H., L. M., and 
3a. Od.; Inkey, 1s. 6d.; D. Lorrimer, 10s.; Ross, 6.; ut, 
Two Chums, £1 18. ; M. and I. M:, 1s, 6d.; 
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Chadwick, Is. 6d.; J. Sumner, 5s.; Sea Gall, 
7 gree 58. ; 


g 
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a Mra, Hare, 10. 6d; Anon. 4s; Band "M. Jopling. 
i, hss 7 2 + 103.; ther, 1a. 
M. . Poles, i E. H. i 5s.; C. Soffe, aie Anon. 


Couzcran: J.’ Scutt, 7a, 3d.: C. G. Hill, 68; Misa inson, 
1as.; Miss 8. Fletcher, 168.: Unitarians at Th Gasive (hace 78.; 
A. W. Dewhurst, 185, 7d,; Kathleen, Ss. od.; Few Scotch Men, 98.5; 

Ce er ae ppett, 28. 9d.; W. Neilson, £1 98. 6d.; 


; F. . 9d.;_ Dolly 

Chamberlain, 10s. 9d.; B. Bradbury, 168.; New Work: 

per C. Beastall, £1; Strachan’s Hotel Umzimkaln, ca Toitenticg 
louse, per Mias McGhie, £1 103.: H. A: Miles, 128. 6d.; A. Ke 

Nicholson, 10s.; Ailsa Young, 4. 9¢.: Mrs. Smith- ‘4s. 


6s. 3d.; Clerks at Ma 


Barker, ‘Devonport. 21 ia, 3d. Mie i 
rker, Devon . £1 Ie. 3d.; Migs Rose, Moi ; ” 
mind. $0.20; 1 M.D. fe. Sd; WON Bone S aire’ Ei ly 

Bassett and 8S. Appleton, 48.; Helen Lever, 


H.M.S. Defence, per J. Arlow, 108.; Mcntmpre Estate Offices 
5 a Ac Se 


. : J. Davie, 
2s. 6d.; Misa W. Boustead. 178.; Kitty Dm : Bayf 

School, 128. 4.3 Mrs, Fariday, 6s. 64.; Coe ba eae 
ie 2. Wise . B. Gibbard, 12s. Gl.; 8.8. Fastehean. ner J. 


10s. 6d.; Lancet Companionship, per G. vans, 5s. 6d.; J. F. Wricht, 
i rally 100. RMS. See Boece eee 
rth, Peel, Bar 34 Sazon Sporta Fund, 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £2,250 17s. 8d. 


There ate no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Every penny subscribed gors to the children in food sg Ea! 
expenses are borno bv the promoters. Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, the Daily Express, Limited, the S:andard Newspapers, 
Limited, and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
of clasq or creed. nepence pays for a day's happiness for a 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200 with the necessary 
attendanta. Snhecriptions should he addressed to the Hon, Secre 
lary, BON., Pearons Weekly, Henrietta Street. London, W.C., 


had on application "4 in the paper. Collecting forms may be 


Printed by Horace Cor, Bream’s Butfldin .0., biteh: RYEUR 
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When Knighthood 


was in Flower. 
A Novel by Bp 


CASKODE 
(Chartes gigi 
, -, or 8d. yost 
free from 18 Henri- 
etta weet, London, 


An Author in the 
Territorials. 


By Lt. COULSON 
KERNAHAN. 
Price 1s., or post free 
for 1s. $d. from 18 
Henrietta St. Lon-+ 
don, W.O. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


BULL'S EYES 
EVERY TIME. 


THB BisT 
BOY’S PAPER. 


The SCOUT 


Founded by Gen. 


BADEN-POWBELL. 


Db. Every D. 
1 Thursday, 1 
Everywhzie, 


PEARSON'S 
NEVER 
MISS. FIRE. 


The Mystery of a 


Hansom Cab. 


A Thrilling Romance 
by FERGUS HUSIR, 


Price 6d., or post fre 

for 8d. from 18 Hen- 

rietta St., London, 
W.C. 


ES 
Swimming. 
By NONTAGUR 


HOLBEIN, the Famous 
Channe) Swimmer, 


Price 1s., or Is. 9d, 

post free from 18 Hen- 

rietta St., London, 
W.C 


THE GAME THAT EVERYONE IS PLAYING. 


= 


PICKED--PAR. 

It is reported that a young man in Somerset who pur- 
chased a box of Rhyme-Sticks has had no fewer than 100 
laughs in five minutes. Even this remarkable record 
does not com with returns 
from other p where it is 
said to be impossible to distin- 
guish between the laughs, there 
being one continuous roar of 
delight all the time. 


PICTURE PAR. 


Often when one has escaped 
from the cares and worries of ¢ 
business one finds that time 
hangs heavily on one’s hands. 
Here is an ingenious little de- 
vice by which you may avoid 
thisennui. At the nearest newsagent’s or stationer’s you can 
buy a box of Rhyme-Sticks for the small sum of sixpence. 
By twiddling the little six-sided pieces of wood contained in 
the box you ean arrange them so that they form the most 
comical verses of poetry you ever saw. In this way you can 
become your own poet, and enjoy a happy hour. 


PERSONAL PAR. 


Now that Parliament has been adjourned, it may be safely 
asserted that the success of the past session has been the 
Rt. Hon. Hewto Winguineas. No member is more assi- 
duous than he in his attention to his Parliamentary duties, 
and he will sit for hours on the Treasury Bench. It is not 
generally known that he finds Rhyme-Sticks, at which he 
has few equals, an admirable means of wiling away the weary 
hours of debate. Many a time he appears to interrupt an 
opponent with a laugh of scorn, or to smile approvingly when 
a supporter is ing. Asa matter of fact, his mirth has 
not been roused by the orators in question, but by some 
rm couplet he has evolved while twiddling the Rhyme- 
Sticks. 2 


OUR HEART SPECIALIST SAYS: 


Two hearts with but asingle thought may even at times be 
vexed with each other. Why ? The reason is not far to 
reek. Romeo can’t always be protesting his love even 
though Juliet may be the fairest maid that ever breathod, 
end Juliet does find it monotonous to be continually hearing 
the same vows over and over again. Romeo, she argues, 
apparently thinks she doesn’t believe him. And yet the tittle 
‘ft within the late may easily be avoided. Romeo before 
ling upon Juliet would be wise to buy a box of Rhyme- 
“ticks, ‘Then will the evening pass happily without mono- 


RHYME-STICKS. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


tony, and when the parting hour comes each will feel that 
never before had they realised how much their company 
meant to each other, while by winning a Rhyme-Stick prize 
they may gain sufficient to enable them to set up house at 
once. 


OUR PET PESSIMIST SAYS: 


Nobody looks melancholy now. Everybody goes about 
with a continual grin on their countenance when they 
ought to be garbed in sackcloth and ashes and crying, 
“Woe is me!” Why do they refuse to be miserable? 
Because everyone has gone and purchased Rhyme-Sticks 
which has the detestable recommendation of being the most 
laughter-produciny puzzle ever brought before the public. 
Ugh! 


£100 IN PRIZES Amongst the senders of the best 

Leal drpeg apr] —— socal bi or 
before September 30th, we guarantee to divide a sum of not less 
than Sanit oar possibly be much more. To take part in this 
competition arrange the Rhyme-St:cks until you have constructed 
the best possible verse you can think of, copy it onto the form 
costained in the box, and send it inat once. Should you éecide to 
make another attempt you may ase the form belaw, under the 
conditions you will find in the box. 


P.W. COUPON. 


RHYME -STICKS COMPETITION 
CLOSING DATE :—September 30th, 1908. 
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In entering for this Competition I agree to 
abide by and accept the decision of the Editor. 


Name Pee 
V, (oleh dX) Mite ee ho 
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Price Gd. 
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Dw This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as @ passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any umber of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the frst claim only. 


000 RAILWAY 


Zio. RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


496 Claims already paid, including three of. 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 
— by Tue Ocean ACCIDENT aND GUARANTER 
ORPORATION, LimiTED, 36 to 44 Moor, Street, London, E.0., 
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36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
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